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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Vv 


Will Candidate Roosevelt’s prom- 
ises in 1936 mean as much as in 
1932? 

* 
Employment ultimately will come 
from employers, not from bu- 
reaucrats. 

* 
F. D. R.: Frankly Dictatorial 
Roosevelt. 

* 
The Guffey Coal Bull, when it 
reaches the Supreme Court, is 
likely to go up in smoke. Other 
raw laws will be roasted. 

* 


Dear living costs will cost the 
New Deal dear. 

* 
The Government's latest cotton 
scheme is less fate-laden. 

* 
Washington’s umbrella-holding 
has been worth countless millions 
to other cotton-growing coun- 
tries. 

* 
The American-Soviet rupture 
won't astonish Forses readers. 
Trouble was inevitable. 

ai 
The thinly-veiled utility “death 
sentence” may not prove healthy 
for its political protagonists. 

* 


Taxes threaten finally to bring 
Roosevelt's undoing. 
* 


The aviation industry promises 
to soar. 

* 
The Supreme Court is destined 
to become America’s busiest 
body. 

* 
No Roman Emperor's spending 
ever aproached Roosevelt’s. 

* 


Prediction: Durable goods will 
give a good account of them- 
selves. 

* 
Which will win the Roosevelt- 
versus-Constitution battle? 

* 


Labor troubles will trouble. 
* 


Not all the might of Washington 
can kill America’s recuperative 
powers. 
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Refreshing 


COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


This is the time of year when the hot sun gets 


out to work long before you do. But don’t let 


that slow you up. Pause and refresh yourself 


with that icy, tingling, taste-good feeling of 
Coca-Cola. Its life and sparkle go quickly into 
energy, and help you start the morning feeling fit. 


Coca-Cola is a pure drink of wholesome, natural 
products, with no artificial flavor or coloring... 
complying with pure food laws all over the world. 
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-$500,000,000.00 


Advertising Experience. 


So What? 


ince the day Lord & Thomas began busi- 
ness nearly seventy years ago, our clients 
have invested, throughus, more than $500,000,- 
000.00 in advertising. $350,000,000.00 of this 
has been placed through us in the past ten years. 

“So what?” one may properly ask. And to 
that question here is our answer: 

We have always held that advertising ex- 
perience is of little value unless it yields prin- 
ciples to make advertising ventures safer and 
more profitable. 


Money-Making Principles 


$500,000,000.00 buys a lot of advertising 
experience. Handling a volume so vast has de- 
veloped principles here in Lord & Thomas that 
hatch new ways of making money for our 
clients. Principles, many of which have found 
permanent place in advertising practise. 

Advertising was merely “keeping the name 
before the public’”—General Publicity — until 
that historic day in advertising thirty years 
ago when a Lord & Thomas man startled the 
business world of America by defining adver- 
tising for the first time as salesmanship-in- 
print. Which means: 


“giving the consumer in an interesting 
way, the REASON-WHY it isin the 


consumer’s interest to buy the wares 
you have for sale.” 


Surest of All 











We have never departed from salesmanship- 
in-print (REASON-WHY) as our measuring 
stick for advertising. It is the surest, the hard- 
est to achieve of all forms of advertising. It 
calls for great experience applied with equally 
great intelligence. 


With competition in merchandising <s keen 
as it is today, winning reasons-why take on 


the importance of major discoveries. With life 
as complex as it is in 1935, consumer interest 
is harder to capture. 


. Rewards Greater Than Ever 


But the rewards are greater than ever be- 
fore. Some of our clients, among America’s 
largest, won their biggest victories the past 
five years with pure salesmanship-in-print. 

Sometimes the key to real salesmanship-in- 
print is found in Research, though to us Re- 
search is never an end in itself. But only a 
means to creating great advertising copy. 

Sometimes a collateral to salesmanship-in- 
print is found in strategy. 

We were not the first to win users and deal- 
ers overnight with free-deals, premiums and 
other promotions. But we doclaim—and justly 
—to have worked out their best applications. 
And not to let them divert attention from an 
advertiser’s Reasons-Why. 

Salesmanship-in-print properly applied offers 
greater rewards today than ever. Bigger mar- 
kets. Greater output. Millions in profits. Ex- 
clusive interest for products with no advantage 
at first sight. 


Tales That Dollars Tell 


$500,000,000.00 is a lot of money, in any 
country, on any standard, and the experience 
gleaned from its expenditure must result in a 
storehouse of knowledge. 

The $500,000,000.00 we have spent in ad- 
vertising has taught us continuously that the 
essence of advertising is salesmanship-in- 
print— REASONS-WHY in copy that com- 
mand action from the reader. 











Lorp & THOMAS 


NEW YORK 
247 Park Avenue 


TORONTO 
67 Yonge Street 


LOS ANGELES 
601 West Fifth Street 


Advertising 


PARIS 
16 Place de la Madeleine 


oo 


CHICAGO 
919 North Michigan Avenue 


LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
Millbank, Westminster 235 Montgomery Street 


Each Lord & Thomas office is a complete advertising agency, self contained ; 
collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest. 
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BY THE 


UNFORTUNATE experiences 
may leave only scars and bitterness. 
Or they may be written down as 
well-learned lessons in the tough 
school of experience. The choice is up to the individuals 
concerned. 

The widespread development of employee representa- 
tion—the right kind of representation, beneficial alike to 
employer and employee—was one of the constructive 
results of labor unrest in and after the War. Increase 
in serious, sincere attention to human relations by great 
corporations was another. 

In at least some instances, the sharp conflicts of the 
past two and one-half years are also being followed by 
constructive steps, the result (it is hoped) of lessons 
well learned. 

The bloody civil wars which rent Minneapolis and 
Toledo are widely known. What has happened since 
is less known. First, constructive steps in Minneapolis 
for better human relations already reported in these 
pages. And now the report that Toledo’s new mechan- 
ism for strike prevention, in which workers, managément 
and citizens share, has already prevented two conflicts, 
without the creak of a gear. 

Both management and labor have learned a lesson in 
Toledo. ‘Will they learn elsewhere? 

* 


Labor, Capital, 
Learn Lessons 


Imitators represent gilt, not gold. 
* 


HERE is another piece of news of 


more than passing significance in 
the field of human relations. With- 


Good Intentions 
Can't Walk Alone 


in the past two weeks one more of 
America’s great corporations has taken the first step 
toward definite, systematic training of its thousands of 
foremen. 


EDITORS 


That the foreman is the “key” man of industry is a 
statement which long ago became trite. But its trite- 
ness is merely evidence of its unquestioned truth. And 
in the post-1932 era more than one company has had 
forcibly brought home to it the fact that a well-inten- 
tioned but untrained foreman, through his direct con- 
tact with a troubled rank and file, may in five minutes 
do more harm to the human relations and public rela- 
tions of his employer than sincere executives can undo 
in as many months, or years. 

If a chain is as strong as its weakest link, the con- 
structive human policies of any company are only as 
strong as the contact link between wage earner and 
management. The best of intentions at the top may bring 
rank injustice at the bottom unless those intentions are 
translated into equivalent action through foremen who 
understand company policies, the reason for those poli- 
cies, and how to live up to them, 

* 


The best human tonic is cheerfulness, optimism. 
* 


Air Conditioning THE SECOND time a thing hap- 
, pens is News, even more than the 
for Machines first time. A first instance of a 


given kind of progress is only too 
often the last instance. But a second may be followed 
by a third, and perhaps by more. 

When International Business Machines air-conditioned 
its machine shop (Forses, August 1 issue, page 15) 
it was one hundred per cent. a pioneer. But now there is 
news that Ford Motor Company is taking number two 
position in what begins to be a procession, with an ex- 
tensive job of air conditioning in its River Rouge plant. 

To those who think only of air conditioning as a 
means to human comfort, particularly on hot days, the 
Ford purposes may be startling. One is to control the 
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accuracy of machine operations which have a very small 
tolerance. In cylinder lapping, for instance, it has been 
found that cylinder blocks were measurably different in 
size on hot days and cold days. 

Another purpose: to protect processes from dust and 
dirt. From the foundty, air washing is already removing 
approximately forty-two tons of dirt per week. 

Doubtless the health of Ford employees will also 
benefit, as has that of IBM workers. At IBM, definite 
figures show, among other things, an important decrease 
in workers’ colds. 


* 


To expand, contract broad friendships. 
* 


ANOTHER sixty days, and the 
“1936” Automobile Show will open 
its doors. To transfer this most- 
important-to-our-business-life of 
all “world fairs” from its traditional January setting 
to an Autumn date has required a courage on the part 
of leaders in the automobile industry which is little 
recognized. Not only is the risk being run that public 


Auto Makers Lead, 
Can Others Follow? 


psychology may not at once respond to the change, but 
each company has also built for itself a problem in get- 
ting its designs completed, its sales plans laid, its pro- 
duction setups ensured, and its show models completed 
two months ahead of the usual time. For so great an 
industry this is no mean task. It involves co-ordination 
and co-operation to a degree undreamed-of outside this 
dynamic and busy group of manufacturers. 

And the purpose? To help solve the very difficult 
problem of seasonal peaks and valleys in employment, 
whereby at one time of the year more than two hundred 
thousand workers may be employed and at another 
barely one hundred thousand. 

The motor makers’ effort is a challenge to other great 
industries to recognize and find at least a part remedy 
for their own wasteful and humanly harmful upswings 
and downswings. Only two months ago the steel in- 
dustry (for instance) was operating at less than seventy 
per cent. of its activity rate a year earlier. Eight weeks 
later, its rate of operations was more than twice that of 
a year earlier. Surely such gigantic swings are not 
entirely unavoidable. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


A YEAR AGO, Fact and Com- 
ment had a well deserved word of 
praise for the president of General 
Mills, Inc., for making thoroughly 
clear to his stockholders the extent 
of taxes borne by their business. 

President Donald D. Davis is keep- 
ing up the good work. Here are 
astounding facts from his most re- 
cent report : 

A year’s processing taxes have 
been one and two-third times the to- 
tal amount paid for wages and sal- 
aries. . . . Other Federal, state and 
local taxes have approximated $2.58 
on every share of common stock out- 
standing. . . . It has cost $100,000 
merely to prepare required tax state- 
ments and other reports. 

No executive in this country has 
been more successful than Donald 
Davis in taking the guesswork out 
of business by scientific research of 
product and markets. But even he 
has to rely on guesses when it comes 
to figuring what next year’s tax bill 
will be. 


TO THE LIST of modest jobs 
in which highly successful men have 
got their starts, add well-digging. 
Especially in the Far West. The first 
job of M. B. Skaggs, founder and 
chairman of what is now the second 
largest food-retailing organization in 
the world, Safeway Stores, was well- 
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DONALD D. DAVIS 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 


digging. (Skaggs started his first 
food store in Idaho twenty years ago.) 

As a young man, the late Edward 
L. Doheny, oil magnate, also worked 
with a water-well crew in Wisconsin. 
He seemed to have an unusual knack 
for locating wells, old timers will tell 
you. Then he got into oil-well dig- 
ging and his knack made his fortune. 


ADD ONE MORE to the proces- 
sion of front-rank executives moving 
into U. S. Steel Corporation. First 
“Ed” Stettinius, then “Art” Young, 
topnotchers in public relations and 
human relations. And now “Ben” 
Fairless, who at 43 has already made 
a reputation as a rarity in the steel 
business, an operating man _ who 
knows what it means to build sales 
as well as production. 


FROM THE railroad standpoint, 
it’s a pity John Hertz never got into 
the railroad business. Where he is, 
you just can’t keep ideas in trans- 
portation from becoming practicable, 
profitable, realities. 

When Hertz first applied his in- 
genuity and energy to it, taxicab 
travel was a helter-skelter business. 
But his genius worked wonders. 

Lately he has become interested 
in a coast-to-coast, border-to-border 
freight trucking system that will soon 
blossom from idea to activity. 


Iron Aye 
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Business Breaking With Government 


B. C. FORBES 


the Government. They have regretfully reached 

the conclusion that industry cannot hope for fair 
treatment by the present Administration. 

They have decided that their only effective recourse 
is the ballot. 

During the first half of President Roosevelt's term 
the great majority of men of affairs strove to co-oper- 
ate loyally with the Administration in bringing about 
recovery. At one stage President Roosevelt expressed 
eagerness to work hand-in-hand with employers. And 
hopes were raised when he called into intimate counsel 
some of our foremost industrialists, bankers and others. 

But although they usually left the White House in a 
cheerful frame of mind, their expectations later were 
blasted in almost every instance. Indeed, complaints 
became rife that President Roosevelt had invariably 
failed to act as had been anticipated. 


Bite Gove leaders are definitely breaking with 


GEORGE P. TORRENCE President, Link-Belt C ompany 


Now it is becoming generally believed among them 
that Presidential promises mean little and that political 
fire must be met with fire, that open opposition must 
be waged against anti-business policies and that the 
appeal of business and industry must be taken directly 
and vigorously to the people. 

Already some highly responsible industrialists have 
begun to make their stand shown, as will be seen from 
the following statements furnished ForBes by repre- 
sentative leaders, in response to the query, “Where 
should we go from here?” Replies fgom Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president, General Motors Corporation; 
Fred W. Sargent, president, Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway Company; A. E. Duncan, chairman, 
Commercial Credit Company; G. F. Swift, president, 
Swift & Company; and E. T. Weir, chairman, Na- 
tional Steel Corporation, were published in our August 
1 issue, page 8. 


OPE is gone that it is possible to 
convince the present Administra- 
tion that “Economic Voluntarism,” 
under our Constitution, is better for 
the people of the United States than 
a system of coercion by the Federal 
Government, even when the execu- 
tives and administrators of the Gov- 
ernment are benevolent and wise. 
No change is to be expected in 
Washington policies, and no cessation 
in the attacks on private business and 
industry. 


The present Administration does 
not recognize these as creators of 
wealth and wellbeing, and mechan- 
isms for social betterment. 

Change will come through the bal- 
lot box. In the meantime business 
and industry, employer and employee, 
should do the best they can to carry 
on, and to continue creating wealth in 
spite of the unnecessary handicaps 
that beset them. Also business and 
industry should carefully avoid ask- 
ing for special privilege and protec- 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


OUR inquiry embodies the most 

important question that should be 
receiving the consideration of every 
sober-minded American. While no 
one can answer the question with as- 
surance, it seems to me that the con- 
sequences of following certain poli- 
tical trends are inevitable. 

In my opinion America stands at 
the cross-roads. 

The road to the left is marked by 
enormous deficits in the national 
budget, assaults upon constitutional 
government and the guarantees that 
the fundamental law gave to personal 
liberty and property rights. Attacks 
upon industry and business have 
shaken the confidence of our people 


in our institutions and have checked 
the normal trend toward recovery by 
penalizing thrift by actual and threat- 
ened discriminatory taxation and con- 
fiscatory measures. 

This road, if long enough pursued, 
can lead to no other termini than in- 
flation, repudiation and confiscation. 

The road to the right leads to a 
return to those principles of govern- 
mental administration that character- 
ized and made possible the growth, 
progress and prosperity of the Amer- 
ican commonwealth and which meant 
an equality of opportunity, balanced 
budgets and economical administra- 
tion of government. 

Governmental expenditures must 


(Continued on next page) 


tion from Washington. Such requests 
aid the Administration in its aim to 
make all business dependent upon the 
Federal Government and subservient 
to it. 

And such requests create evidence 
that the petitioner is dependent upon 
the Government. 

Business and Industry must show 
all voters that they can operate suc- 
cessfully independent of the Gov- 
ernment, and that they do not ask or 
require coercion. 


Clo 


be made with the realization that the 
funds so expended are not public 
money but the public’s money, i.e., 
the money of the taxpayers which 
represents their thriftful accumula- 
tions of the past, and the continuance 
of the supply of which depends upon 
an opportunity to accumulate in the 
future. 

Cannot someone impress upon 
legislators the simple, homely truth 
of the goose and the golden egg? 

Where do we go from here? The 
answer is, Which of the alternative 
roads will the people of America 
choose to follow? The ultimate des- 
tinatien dependent upon that decision 
cannot be in doubt. 


Pan Br Kassacy, 
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ANDREW W. ROBERTSON = Chairman, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


SUBMIT that anything that is 

good for the individual ought to 
be good and will be good for a group 
of individuals, whether it be only a 
few or one hundred twenty million of 
them called the United States of 
America. 

You and I know there are certain 
things that we should not do as in- 
dividuals. We know that we should 
not steal if we want to keep out of 
jail and have the respect of our 
friends. We know that we should not 
lie; in other words, that we should 
be honest with ourselves and others 
if we want to get anywhere. We 
know that we- have to work if we 
expect to get any reward. We know 
that we can’t spend as individuals. for 
very long, more than we have to 
spend. I know all these things and 


you know them, and we know they 
are sound and right. 

Neither this generation nor any 
other generation should borrow 
money to feed its hungry neighbors. 
The way to handle a problem of this 
kind is to share whatever food there 
may be—and there is or can be plenty 
of food—at the expense of the -pres- 
ent generation. When we borrow 
money on long terms to pay for re- 
lief, we really do not pay for relief. 
We give our children born and yet 
to be born the duty of paying for it. 

We would never think of playing 
such a shabby trick on our own 
children, as individuals, yet we are 
doing it as a nation and seem to be 
proud of it. 

Just what our children or our chil- 
dren’s children are going to do if 


R. W. CABELL President, Armour & Company 


HE meat business is predicated on 

large volume because the profits 
which are obtainable in normal years 
are ridiculously small when reckoned 
in terms of a pound of meat or dol- 
lar of sales. Consequently, the reduc- 
tion in volume resulting from the 
Federal Government’s control pro- 
gram and the emergency drought re- 
lief slaughtering, constitutes a real 
problem for the packing industry. 

The total meat supply is down 
more than 25 per cent. as compared 
with a year ago, most of the reduc- 
tion being in the pork division. 

The June slaughter of hogs under 
Federal inspection was the smallest 
for any June since the turn of the 
century. 

Little, if any, improvement in re- 
ceipts is in sight for several months 
to come. 

Events have indicated the Govern- 
ment’s livestock reduction program 
was too drastic, but that fact could 
not be foreseen and I see no reason 
to be critical of the basic reasons un- 
derlying the program. I am critical, 
however, of the “clarifying amend- 
ments” to the AAA which really give 
a Government bureau undue and here- 
tofore undreamed-of authority over 
the farmers, packers and. retailers. 
Efforts to supplant economic laws 
with man-made edicts invariably re- 
act to the detriment of everyone. 

The proposal to enact a thirty- 


hour-labor law is ill-advised. At the 
moment the world needs more work 
rather than less, and lower costs 
rather than higher costs such as go 
with shorter hours. 

I am critical of the Wagner labor 
law for it paves the way for unecon- 
omic and unavailing industrial strife. 

While it is not my intent to criti- 
cize Federal housing and _ other 
schemes that have been adopted by 
the Government, I believe that a few 
millions of dollars devoted to im- 
provement of the breeds and grades 
of livestock—particularly cattle and 
hogs—would not only aid in relieving 
the employment situation, but would 
also bring handsome returns in the 
future. It is surprising that some of 
the New Deal officials have not 
shown a disposition to help develop 
and improve one of the nation’s most 
important industries, thereby increas- 
ing consumption of a basic com- 
modity with benefit in the form of 
more business and more employment. 

The Government objectives which 
I have mentioned are all exceedingly 
dangerous to business recovery. It 
would be much better if the Govern- 
ment concerned itself with reducing 
the cost of distribution and reopen- 
ing foreign trade channels in antici- 
pation of the time when we will again 
have product to export. 

I have no sure-fire cure for the 
real and fancied ills besetting the 


they have hungry people to feed no 
one seems to know. Certainly they 
cannot keep on borrowing forever, 
pushing their duty to pay, on to later 
generations; and surely future gen- 
erations won’t be able to pay our 
debts and also to meet the obligation 
of feeding their own hungry ones. 

The only sensible course is for the 
world to stop in its tracks right now 
and say: “From this day henceforth 
we will only borrow and spend with- 
in our capacity to pay in a reasonabic 
time.” And by a reasonable time | 
mean within our own lifetime—or, 
better yet, pay cash. 

Temporarily, taxes would increase, 
but at the end of the first year, or a 
little longer, they would start down- 
ward and the world would start up- 
ward. 


Awxeet12-_... 


country. My views are old-fashioned 
in that I still have faith in natural 
economic laws. These laws work too 
slowly for those who are impatient 
for quick results. It is my belief that 
all wealth comes from the soil and 
that prosperity lies in the creation of 
abundant supplies of food and fibre. 
Prosperity cannot come from scarcity 
or from any program which ‘aims 
merely to take from those who al- 
ready have too little and give to those 
who have even less. 

Probably the greatest single con- 
tributien that could be made to a 
program assuring the return of pros- 
perity would be a lessening of taxes. 
In the final analysis the individual 
citizens pay all taxes and there is no 
real gain involved in making prices 
of the things people require higher 
than they need to be, in order to ob- 
tain money for redistribution in the 
form of benefits, doles, or wages for 
made-work of an unproductive na- 
ture. 

What we need more than anything 
else is re-birth of belief in these 
fundamental truths: first, that na- 
tional wealth is measured in terms of 
total production of the things that 
people need and not in terms of price 
levels; second, that wealth is pro- 
duced by more. work rather than by 
less work; and third, that we cannot 
squander ourselves into prosperity. 


fOr cna 


An article urging aggressive action by business and industry will be published in a subsequent issue, written by 
Edward F. Hutton, chairman, General Foods Corporation. 
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Farmers are buying again! 


Omaha reports a boom in Maid- 
West farmlands. 


The automobile industry almost 
unanimously reports “splendid busi- 
ness” in farming sections. 


Life insurance reports a “most sig- 
nificant” jump in applications from 
farmers. 


Mail-order sales are climbing. 
Farm-implement makers are coming 
back. Paint and varnish are enjoying 
new demand. 


Are you getting your share? Prob- 
ably—if you know how to sell to 
farmers. But it’s a special art. Here’s 
how a past-master in that art does it. 


O the advocate of high-pressure 

selling, International Harvester 

Company must be something of a 
riddle. Here is a concern that has 
literally sown the globe with its prod- 
ucts. Maker of the McCormick- 
Deering line, it is by far the largest 
manufacturer of farm machinery in 
existence. It is also the fourth big- 
gest producer of motor trucks. 

Thus, from a marketing standpoint, 
we might expect to see some promo- 
tional red fire and Catherine-wheels. 

But on the contrary, International’s 
policy has always been to undersell; 
there is no overstressed advertising, 
no abnormal credit expansion, in fact, 
none of the fancy tricks generally 
used to flush a big covey of sales. 
This becomes the more disconcerting 
when we find IHC, the arch-type of 
conservatism and dignity, a leader in 
the current revival of the farm-imple- 
ment industry. 

The moral is that the organization 
uses first principles and makes them 
stick. 

Merely because the company 
doesn’t follow every Pan who pipes a 
new marketing tune is not to say that 
it lacks progress or enterprise. Far 
from it. But International’s course 
is simple and well-defined for this 
reason—it was doing business a 
hundred years ago and it expects to 
be at the same old stand when the 
present generation has passed the 
plow-handle on to the next. Calm 


and unruffled, it takes prosperity in 
stride and refuses to stampede in de- 
pression. 

Let others think up clever schemes 
International’s 
They 


to sell the farmer. 
executives know the farmer. 


How International Harvester 


Sells to Farmers 


have been well acquainted with his 
habits and his needs for a long while. 
They know what he thinks to-day and 
they know what he will think to-mor- 
row. That is long-range salesmanship 
of a high order. 

At heart the average farmer.is a 
very conservative fellow. He is slow 
to change, regards sudden develop- 
ments with a cautious eye, and wants 
his money’s worth. He is distrustful 
of strangers, cordial to old friends, 
and wary of business practices he 
doesn’t understand. 

With these characteristics in mind, 
International cuts the marketing cloth 








C. D. FRAZER 


to fit its best customer. All things 
being equal, the farmer will buy from 
someone he knows. Therefore, 
branch areas are kept small and with- 
in convenient limits to give the local, 
human contact he relishes. Since he 
has a tendency to buy as much from 
one company as he can, a full line of 
implements and parts is carried in 
every branch. The age of the organi- 
zation is emphasized : this note of per- 
manence is important because when 
the farmer buys a tractor or reaper 
he fully expects that his grandsons 
will be using it years hence. The 
thoroughness. of service facilities is 
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stressed, so he will know that with- 
out delay he can drive “down the 
road a piece” and get a new part for 
whatever it was that broke. 

Now to the principle of undersell- 
ing. There is good rezson for this, 
aside from the farmer’s normally cau- 
tious nature. Even in good times he 
is careful in his expenditure of 
money. Every purchase affects his 
future, as well as his present, buying 
power. Consequently, IHC keeps all 
costs low and sells him nothing that 
will not show him a profit. It might 
seem, upon examination of a McCor- 
mick-Deering catalogue, that the com- 
pany is loaded down to the Plimsoll 
mark with products. But as a matter 
of fact, there is no machinery in the 
line that might be termed “luxury 
equipment” and there are very few 
gadgets that are not absolutely neces- 
sary. Moreover, when selling any 
item, International always considers 
the farmer’s ability to pay for it. If 
a machine will save labor only a few 
days a year, but will worry him finan- 
cially the whole year, the sale is never 
pushed; the company heads realize 
that such purchases can be the worst 
type of boomerang. 

Firm in the belief that in the long 
run business pays off on only one 
thing—goodwill—International _lets 


the psychology of this underselling 
principle seep through the whole mar- 


keting set-up. The farmer’s confi- 
dence is invited at every turn, and is 
never abused. j 

Practically all IHC products are 
sold through dealers, who usually 
handle both trucks and farm equip- 
ment. There are 10,000 McCormick- 
Deering dealers in the United States 
and 4,500 International truck dealers. 
Above this framework is 
woven the web of the In- 
ternational sales corps, 
broken up into small 
branch units. The or- 
ganization gains flexibility 
and loose-jointedness by 
placing a great deal of re- 
sponsibility in each branch 


which was an opportunity to sell corn 
binders. The managers in districts 
where such developments take place 
are not supposed to rest on their oars 
until they get the news from the 
Chicago office. 

This thorough decentralization of 
the company has certain notable ef- 
fects. It gives the farmer the local, 
neighborly type of business he enjoys, 
it integrates the sales problem, and it 
gives a more complete coverage and 
knowledge of any one territory. It 
permits IHC to take quick advantage 
of any momentary slackness of com- 
petition in a given section. And it 
enables the organization to keep a 
close contact with its dealers, which 
has proved particularly important in 
the past three or four years. 


Salesmen Don Overalls 


The salesmen themselves are, os- 
tensibly, the dealer’s helpmates. 
They help him to keep his accounts, 
to- contact his customers, to devise 
new and easy ways of keeping pros- 
pect records, to canvass his territory, 
and so on, endlessly. 

But they also assist the farmer in 
tany ways. They instruct him in the 
use of machinery and show him the 
latest wrinkles for handling his soil. 
This, too, has recently been of inesti- 
mable value. The problem of soil- 
washing, or erosion, is now of vital 
interest to every farmer. IHC’s liter- 
ature has dealt with the question, of 
course. But the salesmen are also 
busy telling the farmers how to fight 
erosion by terracing, strip cropping, 
contour farming, seeding to grass, 
planting to trees, and damming gul- 
lies. Furthermore, they are not above 
lending a hand in the actual work. 





manager. He is supposed 
to know where the cat will 





jump in his neighborhood 
and he is expected to be 
doing something about it 
before his competitors. 
For example, the sudden 
rise in the growing of soy 
beans presented a chance 
to sell new grain drills, 
planting attachments, ro- 
tary hoes and combines. 
Again, when the price of 
roughage skyrocketed af- 
ter the 1934 drought, 
farmers started to save 
roughage of all kinds, 
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“You ain’t seen nothing yet’ is International Harvester’s retort to those who say 
that farming is already mechanized. 


up fields which the horse could never hope to conquer 


For the company believes that real mechanical 
farming is just getting under way, that wider and wider use of tractors is opening 


Another educational policy con- 
cerns the youth of the farm. Nobody 
can be too young to be a prospective 
customer for IHC. All through the 
nation, for example, there are inde- 
pendent organizations, called 4-H 
Clubs, made up of farm boys and 
girls in their formative years—mostly 
from twelve to sixteen. Each year 
the winners of pig-raising, pie-baking 
and other contests are brought to Chi- 
cago for a visit and IHC goes far out 
of its way to entertain them. Thus, 
more than 1,200 youngsters annually 
return home knowing all about the 
International plant. They may not all 
become customers, but no bets are 
overlooked. 

The organization plows deep into 
farmer goodwill also by awarding 
scholarships in agricultural institu- 
tions and by maintaining model farms 
for demonstration and experiment. 

In the realm of advertising, the 
company is expert at speaking the 
farmer’s language. It knows his 
habit-patterns so well that it can use 
the exact words in all promotional 
data that will give him a picture of 
a machine’s possibilities. That is not 
as simple as it sounds. And here 
again, the local angle is stressed. 
Much publicity and advertising is 
done through the dealers. They are 
provided with all sorts of house 
organs, bulletins, direct-mail items, 
and other helps. Then this is backed 
up with an enormous amount of con- 
sumer copy in periodicals. Interna- 
tional is nothing if not thorough. 

The marketing problem is the yard- 
stick in the creation of all new ma- 
chinery, of course; but while nothing 
of a luxury nature is manufactured, 
a large part of IHC’s success must be 
laid to the diversification 
of products in the line. 
The company makes ma- 
chines equipped to do 
everything but lift a mort- 
gage, and it may pos- 
sibly be working on that. 
(The company believes, 
of course, that the farmer 
who uses its machines 
wisely makes a_ profit; 
thus, that they actually 
do lift mortgages.) In 
the farm field, there are 
fifty-four broad classifica- 
tions, including tractors, 
spreaders, grain binders, 
hammer mills, roughage 
mills, threshers, dairy 
equipment, corn binders, 
potato diggers, ensilage 
harvesters, spring-tooth 
harrows, and so forth. In 
the truck line, there are 
twenty-five different mod- 
els, with about seventy- 





1HC’s selling plan 
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Demonstration farms, 





Farm boys and girls are future buyers. So the 


4-H Club members when they visit Chicago 


five varying wheclbases. All in all, 
there are more than a thousand dif- 
erent sizes, types and styles of prod- 
ucts in the whole line. 

From the standpoint of equipment, 
the depression provided a long-sought 
opportunity to the International Har- 
vester Company. When the slump 
came, the executives saw most of 
their customers being chopped off at 
the pocket. But, instead of pulling a 
long face over the situation, they used 
it as a couple of vears of spare time 
in which to put their house in order. 

They revamped their whole line of 
products and revised the designs. 

They focussed particularly on the 
small farmer and put out a special 
line of machinery for his needs. 

They pioneered in the all-purpose 
tractor, so as to combine many duties 
for one cost. 

They brought out a special golf- 
course tractor. 

They went into the diesel question 
and developed a McCormick-Deering 
diesel. 

They also broadened the scope of 
the company’s operations by going 
further into the strictly industrial 
field and pushing their line of trucks. 

The results of this policy of using 


pany gives | 


depression as a time for revising lines 
and products are soon seen. Having 
put the line in the best possible shape 
by constant research and experiment, 
IHC saw to it that the entire dealer 
organization was. fully informed of 
every development. In short, the 
dealers were ready, and when the big 
push in the equipment field came last 
year, International Harvester got off 
the mark quickly. 


Stop-and-Start Costs Money 


But don’t get the impression that 
all this work on products meant that 
the company let up in either advertis- 
ing or sales promotion. It didn’t. It 
reasons that stopping and starting 
costs money, just as in running an 
automobile: the way to save money is 
to keep up the momentum gained by 
past years of effort. 

The bright side of the farm pic- 
ture, as Harvester sees it, is that 
mechanization of the farm is at last 
really under way. On the premise 
that food production is and always 
will be America’s biggest industry, 
the farmer is potentially the largest 
user of power. Mechanization has 
brought on an entirely different set of 
standards. The implement industry 


like this one at Larimore, North Dakota, are only one phase 


Demonstrations are vital, for farmers are from Misouri; they must be shown 
what a milker will do, for example 


had reached its peak a few years ago 
—as long as horses were still the 
main source of power. But now all 
restrictions are gone. The whole busi- 
ness of farming will be revised and 
will need new mechanism. Tractors 
have opened up a different field of 
design. The transition from animal 
to mechanical power makes the farm- 
er’s opportunities, and those of every- 
one connected with him, unlimited. 

This transition has taken place on 
a large scale only recently, say the 
past ten or twelve years. But it is 
nothing new to International Har- 
vester men. Before the war they 
started to advocate power-farming in 
magazines and house-organs. Twen-- 
ty years ago they published the first 
issue of the regular pamphlet, 
“Tractor Farming.” Moreover, they 
prepared for the development. 

There is the clue, obviously, to 
their marketing success. Know the 
customer, foresee what he will want 
in the future, and get ready to give 
it to him at the lowest possible cost. 
Nothing spectacular, nothing elabor- 
ate. The strategy is as simple as that 
of the old soldier who said he won so 
many battles by “getting there fustest 
with the mostest men.” 
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International 


Pennsylvania’s Senator Joseph Guffey believes in re- 
incarnation of souls: his coal bill begets a new body 
for the Blue Eagle’s shade 


up the hill to Utopia, the New 
Deal army suffered its collective 
head to be blown off, as of May 27, 
1935, by a triple broadside from the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The shock was disconcerting for 
two full days, but there were no seri- 
ous consequences. The general staff, 
hastily assembled by horse and buggy, 
ordered “Carry on!’’, and the Seven- 
ty-fourth Congress, its poor head 
cached in a funk hole miles behind, 
then went to work on what often has 
been referred to as President Roose- 
velt’s legislative program. 

That program, in broad outline, 
now is spread upon the statute books ; 
and it remains only for the country 
to examine its details, find out, if 
possible, what it means and how 
much it will cost—and to consider 
how, if ever, the indescribable lego- 
economic tangle in which we now find 
ourselves may be liquidated in an 
orderly fashion. 

This is not to suggest that New 
Dealism has been entirely triumphant 
in the session just closed. It suf- 
fered many a sharp setback, both in 
the House and Senate. But it gave 
ground reluctantly, even when con- 
fronted by virtually unanimous na- 
tionwide opposition ; and in principles 
end primary objectives the gen- 
eral staff has conceded nothing. The 
1936 presidential campaign, already 
launched in Washington, is irrevoca- 
bly pitched, not to digesting and mas- 
tering the gigantic bites of reform 


W HILE fighting its way valiantly 
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What Congress 
Did—to Us 


LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


Wide World 

Governor Marriner S. Eccles of the Federal Reserve 

didn’t get all he wanted in the new banking bili— 
not by a mile, he didn’t! 


already jammed through the Con- 
gressional meat grinder, but to the 
systematic cultivation of new fruits 
of bitter constitutional controversy. 
In short, the New Deal is a spinning 
top; it must be whipped faster and 
faster, made ever more costly, to keep 
it going at all. We are, as Mr. 
Roosevelt himself informed the na- 
tion a year ago, “On Our Way.” 


War-Time Spending Exceeded 


The first session of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress in eight months ap- 
propriated roundly $8.5 billions for 
direct Federal expenditure, and au- 
thorized an additional $1.7 billions of 
contingent governmental liability 


under additional HOLC bonds—a to- 
tal of $10.2 billions theoretically 
flushed through the economic system 
in the name of recovery. No other 
session of Congress has approached 
this record for Treasury outlay. Even 
the War Congress of 1918 broke its 
$18 billions of authorizations into two 
sessions. 


New agencies established this ses- 
sion include the Rural Resettlement 
Administration, Rural Electrification 
Authority, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, Works Allotment Board, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Social 
Security Board, National Labor Me- 
diation Board, Railway Pension 
Board, and the NBC (National Bi- 
tuminous Commission), projected 
under the Guffey coal bill. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is re-constituted 
under the Banking Act; the Federal 
Alcohol Control Administration is in 
new dress; the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation is made perma- 
nent; the RFC is extended until 
1940; the AAA is modified, enlarged 
and extended ; the CCC is doubled in 
enrollment ; the office of Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation is en- 
larged and extended, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is en- 
larged with one new section to regu- 
late trucks and busses, and another 
to supervise air-mail contracts. NRA, 
frozen in rigor mortis, still carries a 
few more than 4,000 persons on the 
payroll to write the history of the 
Blue Eagle’s accomplishments, but 
this extension expires April 1, 1936. 
For the entire Federal establishment, 
Uncle Sam’s payroll now carries 
736,413 names, as compared with 
554,761 on March 1, 1933. 

During the session, the President’s 
Special Adviser on Foreign Trade, 
with 12 employees, and the National 
Planning Board, with 125, were abol- 
ished. The manning of the new 
agencies created in the closing days 
of the session will require the addition 











of approximately 3,000 new workers 
to the Federal rolls during the next 
ninety days, according to estimates 
hastily prepared this week in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

Appraised for potential direct in- 
fluence upon American business over 
the long term, the new banking act 
appears to stand as the most impor- 
tant legislation of the session. 

It tightens government control 
over credit, offers a vastly more re- 
sponsivé system of national credit 
management, and enlarges consider- 
ably the direct political influence of 
Washington in general banking opera- 
tions. The crux of this bill will prove 
over the next five years, however, to 
turn upon the competence and wisdom 
of the new board of Federal Reserve 
Governors. Ably handled, the meas- 
ure well might prove a constructive 
step. But should it be administered, 
by any chance, as NRA, AAA and 
FERA have been administered to 
date, it will prove a plague upon the 
nation and a new burden upon the 
economic recovery of the world. 

It is significant, perhaps, that this 
measure, which represents less of the 
Administration’s original desires and 
demands than. any other major bill 
approved, is unquestionably the one 
which offers the greatest possibilities 
of constructive progress. Under the 
original Eccles bill, the banking sys- 
tem would have become a mere 
political instrument of the Adminis- 
tration. Under the Glass bill, bank- 
ing is still to remain essentially under 
the control of experienced bankers. 

The provision estab- 
lishing permanent de- 
posit insurance is basic- 
ally unsound and danger- 
ous, and the Govern- 
ment’s enlarged influence 
over open-market policy 
presents an equally un- 
fortunate departure 
from tested policy. But 
we have escaped for the 
moment at least, the 
folly of a central bank 
exclusively directed and 
controlled by Washing- 
ton. To that extent 
the nation will remain 
independent, in some 
slight degree, of the 
weird monetary halluci- 
nations of the gentlemen 
who now control our 
national destiny.. From 
whatever point of view 
it is considered, the de- 
feat of Messrs. Roose- 
velt, Eccles and Morgen- 
thau on the original 
New Deal banking bill 





stands as the great historic event of 
the session. 

In the motor transport bill, the di- 
rect regulatory authority of the Fed- 
eral government is extended to a vast 
new area of commerce. Enactment 
of this measure culminates a move- 
ment begun in 1920, when all non- 
railroad transportation was exempted 
from the provisions of the Esch- 
Cummings Act. The measure estab- 
lishes the machinery for unified na- 
tional regulation of labor relations, 
interstate rates, schedules; and pro- 
vides for Federal supervision of 
equipment, standard bookkeeping, 
financing, mergers, line extensions. 
The great purpose of the legislation 
was to put rail aid motor transport 
on an.equal competitive footing in 
relation to the scope of Federal regu- 
lation. 


Future of Trucking at Stake 


A difficult test period lies ahead, 
for perhaps five years, the crux of 
which will come in the development 
of a national formula for truck and 
bus rates: shall they be competitive 
in relation to rail rates, or merely 
reasonable in relation to motor costs 
and competitive only as between mo- 
tor carriers? Upon this formula de- 
pends the whole future of motor 
regulation and, perhaps, the ultimate 
solution of the railway capitalization 
problem as well. Truckers engaged 
exclusively in the transport of pri- 
mary farm products and newspapers 
are exempted from the act, a quirk 
of lawmaking which, in the view of 








Internationa! 
Montana’s Senator Burton K. Wheeler, would-be executioner of holding companies, shows 
how to keep cool while pondering burning questions 


some able constitutional lawyers in 
the Senate, easily may invalidate the 
whole statute. 

The Roosevelt Social Security Act 
represents our first Federal venture 
into unemployment insurance, old- 
age pensions, compulsory thrift, and 
care of the handicapped. The meas- 
ure embodies a vast amount of not- 
too-successful European experience, 
and is regarded by many. members. 
of Congress as full of fundamental 
imperfections, both in economic the- 
ory and constitutional structure. Ac- 
tuarial charts place the cost at $5,- 
000,000,000 annually by 1950, about 
40 per cent. to come from direct gen- 
eral taxes and the remainder from 
joint payroll taxes upon workers and 
employers. The question to be de- 
termined by experience is whether 
industry can carry such a burden. 
Many reputable commentators say 
industry obviously cannot do so and 
that the whole scheme soon will fall 
of its own weight. 

Industry faces another gigantic 
problem in relation to the launching 
of the new Federal labor board, as 
established under the Wagner bill. 
The measure brings all labor disputes 
touching interstate commerce to the 
jurjsdiction of Washington, a situa- 
tion which presents at the outset, at 
least, a bewildering array of adminis- 
trative complexities. 

New Federal taxes imposed by the 
session total roundly $600,000,000 a 
year, and emergency taxes extended 
total $900,000,000 annually. 

Among vital measures hastily en- 
acted during the last few 
hectic days of the session 
was the utilities control 
bill, carrying a_ vastly 
modified “death  sen- 
tence” provision touch- 
ing holding companies; 
and President Roose- 
velt urgently dem-nded 
measures to close the 
Federal courts to gold 
suits after January first 
next. Another _last- 
minute act was a six 
months’ declaration of 
neutrality in any war 
which may break out in 
Europe. 

Major administration 
measures lost in the ad- 
journment jam were the 
bill to reorganize the 
system of merchant-ma- 
rine subsidies, the Roose- 
velt “Chinese money” 
bill, the Walsh bill to 
require NRA compliance 
on all government con- 
tracts, and the Copeland 
food-and-drug bill. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BUSINESS 


Face-Lifting Lifts Sales 


Marshall Field & Company’s giant 
Chicago department store is now roll- 
ing up sales figures which prove defi- 
nitely that modernization pays off in 
dollars and cents. 

In 1932, the company invested 
$1,500,000 in a face-lifting operation 
which included installation of twenty 
electric stairways at a cost of nearly 
$600,000. More important from the 
viewpoint of proof, Field’s remod- 
eled some departments and left others 
as they were. Total sales in 1933 
were above those of 1932; 1934 
showed an increase over 1933; and 
1935 will apparently result in another 
increase. But sales in remodeled de- 
partments increased more than the 
storewide average. 

For example, in 1934: 

The millinery section, where alter- 
ations were extensive, enjoyed an in- 
crease in business of 7.4 per cent. 
above the average store increase. 

The jewelry department, which was 
completely redecorated and equipped 
with new show windows, returned 
these increases above the average: 
diamonds, 11.3 per cent.; silver, 5.4 
per cent.; watches, 27.1 per cent.; 
and clocks, 22.9 per cent. 

The furniture department’s in- 
crease was 11.4 per cent. above the 
store average; the new perfume sec- 
tion’s, 10.9 per cent.; the household 
utilities section’s, 9.3 per cent. Dra- 
pery fabrics were one per cent. high- 
er, junior apparel 13.2 per cent. high- 
er, misses’ dresses 26.2 per cent. 
higher. A new trunk department, 
revamped last Winter, showed an in- 
crease of 47 per cent. in the first six 
months of this year, as compared with 
1934. And none of these depart- 
ments was enlarged to any important 
degree, which eliminates an obvious 
explanation. 

During the renovation work, Field’s 
uncovered one unusual trait among 
shoppers: whenever work started on 
remodeling a department, sales at 
nearby counters increased. Probably, 
the company concludes, the activity 
attracts gazers who pause to shop. 


Shorts on Selling 


PacKaGeD Heat. Late in August, 
American Radiator Company launched 
a new drive for home heating tied up 
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with a brand-new idea. Heating 
systems are usually bought piece- 
meal, with the local contractor-dealer 
assembling them from a miscellany 
of valves, pipes, boilers and radiators 
made by different manufacturers. 
The result is that the heating system 
the buyer gets is the contractor’s 
rather than the product of any one 
manufacturer. American Radiator, 
after working for several years to 
fill out its line of products, now is 
ready to change all this by urging 
buyers to insist on a heating system 
which is all American Radiator. 
Though each system will still be 
tailor-made for the individual home, 
the new plan is nicknamed “packaged 
heat” because all parts will be bun- 
dled together under a single name. 


RANGE SALES Soar. Sales of elec- 
tric ranges, which slumped off to 
19,323 in the first six months of 
1933, are coming back with a bang. 
From January to June, 1934, they 
soared to 64,057; in this year’s first 
six months, they jumped to 105,000. 


Music Contest. Every noon, the 
orchestra in the Silver Grill of the 
Hotel Lexington, New York City, 
plays eight popular selections with- 
out announcing their names, while 


waiters pass out cards on which 
diners may write the titles of the 
pieces. Those who name them all 
correctly get their luncheons “on the 
house”; but only one out of twenty 
diners, at most, clicks one hundred 
per cent. Reports the management: 
“Highly successful in creating good- 
will and building up patronage.” 


NAMELESS PictTuRE. For ales- 
men’s use, Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chine Company has a new moving 
picture which has no name; it even 
lacks titles and subtitles. Without a 
pause, the screen reveals a rapid- 
fire, fifteen-minute review of more 
than twenty-five of the company’s 
products in action, while the sales- 
man at the prospect’s elbow accom- 
panies it with explanation and com- 
ment. Results: dramatic presentation 
of machines; “demonstration” of 
complete line at lower cost in shorter 
time than a real demonstration. 


New Guipe. A new Department 
of Commerce report should be a help- 
ful guide to the manufacturer of in- 
dustrial goods who is thinking of 
bringing out a new product. Titled 
“A Check Sheet for the Introduc- 
tion of New Industrial Products,” it 
sets up under seventeen divisions a 


L. & N. Employes’ Magazine 


Twenty thousand Louisville & Nashville Railroad employees jammed the Louisville armory recently in what was 
perhaps the largest industrial ‘family party” on record. Purpose: te get acquainted with their new president, 


James B. Hill (shown speaking). 


During September, other family parties are scheduled in other L. & N. cities 
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UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


BAFFLE the MANAGER-HAMPER the BUSINESS 





Business—employment—profits—never 
thrive on uncertainty. Whether or not 
politics understands that fact, every 
manager knows it. “Blind flying’”’ won’t 
work in business; the manager must 
have his facts before he can drive his 
business to success in these swift mod- 
ern times. 


Many managers are hopelessly handi- 
capped by old-fashioned methods of 
getting their facts. They sit and wait 
for laborious reports that arrive too 
late, tell too little, take too long to 
interpret ... And competing with these 
managers are others who always have 
their answer at their fingertips. Present 
or absent, these managers have their rec- 
ords so organized that they constantly 
show today’s answer to every question 
of controlling importance—not in in- 
tricate reports and columns of figures, 
but in visible, graphic form that instant- 
ly flashes the whole story to the eye. 
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“Have our five new salesmen made good?” 


“How does business this 










year compare with 19262” 
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“Are we actually — our market?” 














Acme is the pioneer in planning and 
manufacturing this kind of control rec- 
ords. Every Acme record card is a 
graphic unit in a panel that pictures 
today’s situation—your purchases, in- 
ventories, costs, production, markets, 
sales, customers, credits, collections. At 
a glance you get the whole story— 
where you are behind, where you are 
ahead, where to carry on—where new 
plans are needed. 


‘““Crowd down the number of un- 
answered questions in your busi- 
ness’’—there’s the first rule of man- 
agement. Let Acme help you put 
VISIBLE CONTROL RECORDS to 
work in every department. You will be 
amazed how much more easily, rapidly, 
surely you manage—how much you cut 
costs and increase profits. 


Acme has just issued this helpful new 
booklet especially for managers. It 
points out the control facts you should 
have and shows how to get them. Free 
on request—write today. 


ACME 


CARD SYSTEM CoO. 


4S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
World’s Largest Exclusive 


Manufacturer of Visible Record Equipment 


“Which men—which lines—are our money-makers?” 


yf 


“Why aren’t we the leader in our field?” 


a 
9 















$6,300 Profit for $25 

A manufacturer set Acme Visible 
Records to watch a list of 5,000 cus- 
tomers. With no increase in selling 
cost, sales increased the first year by 
$21,000—net profit $6,300. The total 
cost of the Acme System was depre- 
ciated at $25 a year. 


Inventory Investment 
Reduced 30% 
On a stock record, Acme equipment 
enabled the user to reduce inventory 
investment 30% while business im- 
proved 9%. 


Collections Increased Bank 
Balance 30 Times Acme’s Cost 
Acme control of accounts receivable 
helped a manager reduce open ac- 
counts 33%, transfer one ledger clerk 
and increase his bank balance 30 
times thecost of the Acme equipment. 


**Sales Exceed 1926’’ 


Acme Visible Sales Records installed 

in 1931 enabled user to exceed 1926 

volume with a smaller sales force. 
\} 





Clip this coupon to your business 
letterhead and mail now F9 


ACME CARD SYSTEM Co. 
4S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


FREE—Send me your new folder, ‘‘Ques- 
tions and Answers for Managers.’’ 
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One of the most elaborate of all promotion plans reached 
when fifty-two city champions raced coasters downhill in Chevrolet's Soap Box Derby. 


its annual climax in Akron, Ohio, in August 


Above, thirteen-year-old 


Maurice Bale of Anderson, Indiana, wins the final heat and a $2,000, four-year scholarship at a state university 


list of 108 questions which the pro- 
ducer should study and whose an- 
swers he should know before he 
launches something new. Division 7, 
for example, is “Sales Promotions,” 
and it asks these questions among 
others: “Will the new product have 
its own sales promotion set-up?”; 
“What promotional work is being 
done by competitors?” Division 13, 
(“Production Factors”) asks such 
questions as “Can present labor 
produce the new product?’; “Can 
plant run on other goods in off sea- 
son?” 


Trp For CrepiITt Men. In a recent 
study of the operations of 183 large 
industrial companies which have 
failed in recent years, the University 
of Illinois Bureau of Business Re- 
search has unearthed a significant 
fact: the ratio of working capital to 
total assets is a far more accurate 
and dependable indicator of ap- 
proaching failure than the current- 
ratio (current assets to current lia- 
bilities) guide which is commonly 
used. During the ten years preced- 
ing failure, the current ratio declined 
irregularly by 45 per cent. and fell 
below the standard two-to-one rela- 
tion only in the last year before 
failure; while the average-working- 
capital-to-total-assets ratio declined 
steadily by 72 per cent. over the same 
period. 


Gun Jumpers. With a three- 
million-dollar war chest on hand to 
celebrate the centennial of their re- 
lease from Mexican rule in 1836, 
Texans are now busily engaged in 
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jumping the gun on their 1936 pro- 
gram of expositions, local celebra- 
tions and other business-building 
features. But the gun jumping, far 
from being undesirable, is a new 
wrinkle in promoting celebrations, 
and a planned phase of next year’s 
events. The 1935 Pre-Centennials, 
taking the form of parades, exposi- 
tions and pageants in twenty-five 
communities, are giving citizens a 
foretaste of the real thing, stirring 
up local enthusiasm for 1936, and 
advertising the real Centennial Cele- 
bration to the other forty-seven 
states. 


Brain Foop. The Federal govern- 
ment’s report on municipal finances, 
just issued, contains some thought- 
provoking comparisons. In 1933 (the 
latest year for which figures are 
available), cost of government for 
cities with populations of more than 
100,000 was $2,464,319,000. Rev- 
enue was $2,506,724,000, which 
leaves a tidy surplus. But operation, 
maintenance and interest costs (the 
great bulk of municipal expenses) 
rose from $26.41 per capita in 1917 
to $60.58 in 1932, and declined only 
slightly to $58.62 in 1933. New York 
City led the list in spending with a 
total of $684,800,000 ; Chicago, num- 
ber two, was far behind with $191,- 
840,000. Boston, however, was the 
unchallenged first in per-capita ex- 
penditures with $91.19. 


Notes. Here’s heavy equipment 
that’s really heavy: machinery and 
motors now being installed in Ford’s 
new steel plant at Dearborn, Michi- 


gan, will weigh 20,000,000 pounds 
when they are ready to operate in 
September. . . . General Electric’s ex- 
tensive program to. encourage. home 
building (ForsEs, May 1, page 25) 
reaped concrete results when the first 
of the “New American” demonstra- 
tion houses was completed in Mar- 
blehead, Massachusetts, in August. 
Twenty thousand visitors inspected 
it on opening day; a few days later, 
the builder sold two lots on adjoin- 
ing land; and he also sold the house 
next door which, built last October, 
had since been unsuccessfully look- 
ing for a buyer. Now, General Elec- 
tric wouldn’t be too much surprised if 
a building boom started when the 
rest of the thousand or more houses 
being built with its encouragement 
are completed this Fall... . You—a 
railroad, rather—can now buy a 
streamlined train on the installment 
plan. Through the RFC, Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Company, 
builder of Zephyr-type,  stainless- 
steel trains, has obtained funds to 
build units which it will lease to rail- 
roads, which, in turn, will pay the 
company a monthly rental until the 
purchase price has been paid off. . . . 
New York State plans to hook up 
photo-electric cells with sodium vapor 
lamps experimentally to improve 
highway lighting. When dusk falls, 
the photo-electric cells will turn on 
the lights; at dawn, the process will 
be reversed. 


Sales Drive Mimics War 


As the sparkplug for a Summer 
sales drive on electric refrigerators, 
just concluded, Westinghouse used a 
“Call to Colors” contest which pitted 
salesman againt salesman, instead of 
against the conventional quota figure. 

Each dealer divided his salesforce 
into a Red army and a Blue army 
(the usual method was to appoint 
captains from among the salesmen or 
supervisors, who then chose their re- 
spective armies, turn by turn). 
Credits for sales were called “cita- 
tions” ; and the army which rolled up 
the greatest number of citations. dur- 
ing the war was not only declared the 
victor, but it added a third of the los- 
er’s total citations to its credit as well, 
while the loser lost those credits. 

To whip up interest on a national 
front, distributors were lined up 
against distributors in a “battle of 
the generals,” and each sales district 
was the scene of a war between Reds 
and Blues for control of the territory. 
When final returns are in and tabulat- 
ed, Westinghouse expects them to 
show that the contest “eclipsed all 
previous ones.”’ 
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‘ onsider the beaver 
IS industrious little fellow will dam a river A well thought-out Program of Life Insurance 
—build two, three, or more rooms according answers the questions “Who will pay the rent if 
7 to the size of his family—lay up ample winter anything happens to me?”’,““What will my family 
r provisions to safeguard against hunger—and help live on?”,“‘How will my children be educated?”’, 
ed his young to build their own homes. This is his — ¢“/" and “Shall I have a fixed income when I wish to 
of method of insuring his own and his family’s S54 SS retire?”. You can be assured through such a Pro- 
4 oR SS *.¢ * 
re. future. “f° gram that the future necessities of your family 
ce ; ; ; 
will be provided and the attainment of your 
4 Man, like the beaver, must look ahead if the hopes and ambitions made possible. 
a. future of his family is to be safeguarded. The best 
4 the beaver can do is to provide for only a year or Let a Field-Man help you to plan a Life Insur- 
re P yay Py P 
1). so, whereas man can arrange through a program ; ance Program to meet your individual needs. 
) —_ 8 gh a progr ihe 8 y 
ta- of life insurance for the security of his family and at, Telephone the nearest Metropolitan office, or 
, y ; aX P P 
up himself for many years to come. Hetge ca mail the coupon. 
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ll The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual sary x me gy egg ey a _ Y. (®) 
standard forms, individual and Sroups in large and jzae 3 Without shale myself enon any obligation, 
nal small amounts. It also issues annuities and acci- acne Ht I would like to have information regarding a Life 
¥ dent and health policies. ine = Insurance Program to meet my needs. 
The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its | nae 
. assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, mn . 
rict and any divisible surplus is returned to its policy- a ADDRESS _ 
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 §& METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Frederick H. Ecker, President One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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farewell address, “Reason and 
experience forbid us to believe 
that national morality can long pre- 
vail where religious principles are 
excluded.” These principles ‘rightly 
understood by both capital and labor 
and diligently applied to the social 
and industrial structure are the only 
effective answer to the Communist. 
—WituiaM E. KerrisH. 


A Washington declared in his 


The survival of the fittest means 
finally the survival of the self-con- 
trolled, because they alone can adapt 
themselves to the perpetual shifting 
of conditions produced by industrial 
progress.—THE HAMMERMILL Bonn. 


Life is given for wisdom, and yet 
we are not wise; for goodness, and 
we are not good; for overcoming 
evil, and evil remains; for patience 
and sympathy and love, and yet we 
are fretful and hard and weak and 
selfish. We are keyed not to attain- 
ment, but to the struggle‘ toward it. 

—THEopOoRE T. MUNGER. 


It takes more than Capital to swing 
business. these days. You’ve got to 
have the A. I. D. degree to get by— 
Advertising, Initiative and Dynamics. 

—Ren MutrForp, Jr. 


There is no royal road to anything. 
One thing at a time, all things in suc- 
cession. That which grows fast 
withers as rapidly ; that which grows 
slowly endures. —J. G. HOLLanp. 


Worry is a thin stream of fear 
trickling through the mind. If en- 
couraged, it cuts a channel into which 
all other thoughts are drained. 

—ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE. 


Capital which overreaches for 
profits; labor which overreaches for 
wages, or a public which overreaches 
for bargains will all destroy each 
other. There is no salvation for us 
on that road. —Owen D. Youna. 


Who are you? Where did you 
come from? Where are you going? 
What are you doing here? Success 
and happiness are dependent upon 
correct answers to these questions. 
Getting right on them acts like a com- 
pass to a mariner. There’s a definite 
port, and there’s a way of reaching it. 

—Ap VANTAGE. 


Don’t mistake pleasure for hap- 
piness. They are a different breed 
of dogs. —JosH BILLINGs. 


Always do right. This will gratify 
some people and astonish the rest. 
—Mark Twain. 
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A Business Creed 


Honesty is not only the best but 
the most profitable policy. A busi- 
ness. succeeds only as it serves... . 
No business can long exist unless it 
pérforms some service either better 
or more cheaply than any other 
similar business. . . : Courtesy pays 
dividends regularly and promptly. ... 
A business which is operating with- 
out a knowledge of its costs is riding 
to ruin. ... The greatest asset of a 
man or a business is a reputation for 
fair dealing. . . . All the advertising 
in the world will not create a per- 
manent demand for an inferior prod- 
uct. . . . Success in business is more 
often won by men who are steady, 
conscientious pluggers than by bril- 
liant on-again-off-again boys... . 
The prizes in this world go to those 
who are orderly, fair and temperate. 

—Roy ARNOLD FRYER, 
in Friendly Chat. 


He’s no failure. He’s not dead yet. 
—W. L. GEorcE. 


He loses little who loses wealth, 
He loses much who loses health; 
Who loses courage, loses all. 
O trembler, drawing fearful breath, 
Guard well thy days, yet know that 
death 
Is never the worst that can befall! 
—GOETHE. 





A TEXT 


Be of the same mind one toward 
another. Mind not high things 
but condescend to men of low 
estate. Be not wise in your own 
conceits—Romans 12:16. 


Sent in by M. H. Lindell, Hous- 
ton, Texas. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used, 











The hardest thing to find is the 
independent business man who knows 
how to get all the factors working 
together, and who can so organize 
them that he can pay the bills out of 
the receipts. That everlasting prob- 
lem spoils a good many business en- 
terprises. I think I could run almost 
any business if somebody would pay 
the bills. I talk to a great many 
radical clubs. They say that capital 
exploits labor, that all the capitalist 
does is to hire some labor, underpay 
it, sell it at a high price and pocket 
the difference. Sometimes. I say to 
them, “Now, if that is all there is to 
do, why don’t some of you do that 
and make money yourself? The rea- 
son you don’t is because you can't.” 
If there are one hundred radicals 
present, I am pretty safe in saying 
that there isn’t one man among them 
who can hire any kind of labor, pay 
the current wages, and get a product 
that he can sell for enough to pay 
the wages. —THomas N. Carver. 


Civility costs nothing, and buys 
everything. 
—Lapy M. W. Montacve, 


The only difference between stum- 
bling blocks and stepping stones is 
in the way you use them. 

— NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE Ass’N. 


Knowledge is what a man acquires. 
Wisdom is what he is. A man has 
no more wisdom than he uses. 

—C. A. RicHMonp. 


The moment we let our minds quit 
“going to school” we turn our backs 
on progress and start on the down 
grade, but as long as we study and 
gain the benefits of life and experi- 
ence we may be sure that our ef- 
forts will be rewarded. 

C. C. Lawson. 


We hand folks over to God's 
mercy, and show none ourselves. 
—GeEorcE EL ior. 


Another good Declaration of In- 
dependence is a paid-up life insur- 
ance policy. 

—CoLEeMAN Cox. 


He who has a thing to sell 

And goes and whispers in a well 

Is not. so apt to get the dollars 

As he who climbs a tree and 
hollers ! —ANON. 


A vision without a task makes a 
visionary; a task without. vision 
makes a drudge. —MULLENS. 


Immense power is acquired by as- 
suring yourself in your secret rev- 
eries that you were born to control 
affairs. —ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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What Readers Say 


More on Steelox 

“Tl want to amplify your statement about 
the Steelox Company [August 15, page 
17] so that you will get a complete pic- 
wre of what it is trying to do. The com- 
pany is going after the big market which 
includes homes which can be completed 
for $3,500 down. This has never been 
done before but Steelox has certain nat- 
ural advantages which seem to make it 
possible. Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant features is the fact that Steelox 
sections nest readily; another very im- 
portant factor is that it lends itself to 
owner-builder labor. Steelox expects to 
market only the materials. The local con- 
tractor will erect the home. Steelox ex- 
pects to have about thirty-five different 
plans and options for sale."—Hucn W. 
Wricut, Middletown, Ohio. 


For and Against 


“Permit me to congratulate you on the 
best exposition of President Roosevelt’s 
‘Damn the Constitution’ I have read or 
seen. I refer to ‘Roosevelt to Congress’ 
appearing in your August 1 issue, with an 
illustration of the President taking his 
oath of office. Would that every voter 
could see this..—CHartes W. LaPorte, 
vice president, Keystone Steel & Wire 
Company, Peoria, Ill. 

“I used to enjoy Forspes very much as 
an organ of financial and economic in- 
formation until it decided its function was 
giving its readers its own opinions on 
political matters and abusing those who 
disagreed with them. I disagree with many 
things President Roosevelt has done, but 
it is perfectly asinine that people should 
charge him with attempting to wreck the 
Constitution. Your comparison of his oath 
with his recent letter to a member of Con- 
gress on the constitutionality of the Guffey 
bill is ridiculous. It is perfectly clear that 
the President meant that neither he nor 
Congress was competent to pass on the 
constitutionality of the bill and that only 
the Supreme Court could: determine this.” 
—W. Wales Tuomas, Atlanta, Ga. 


Business’ Nastiest Feature 


“Widespread publicity on ‘Beware the 
Secret Price Cut!’ by C. Oliver Welling- 
ton in your August 1 issue would do im- 
measurable good in correcting what is per- 
haps the nastiest feature in American busi- 
ness to-day. We would like permission to 
reprint this article.’—E. J. Gee, Ohio Car- 
bon Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Our industry generally is notoriously 
afflicted by the evils discussed in ‘Beware 
the Secret Price Cut!’ We are making a 
vigorous fight against ruinous prices, 
whether quoted openly or secretly, and for 
that reason would appreciate permission 
to use Mr. Wellington’s article in our 
house publication. Forses is one of our 
most dependable business guides.’—Wu- 
LIAM MANEKE, Maneke-Hausher Printing 
Company, Tulsa, Okla. 


Fired Until Further Notice 


“I have become a little displeased with 
the editorial policy with reference to the 
Administration. I believe that the Admin- 
istration has been more far-reaching and 
(Continued on page 24) 








Westinghouse participates 
in world’s GREATEST main 


line electrification 


Roaring up and down the 
Atlantic Seaboard between New 
York and Washington flows a 
denser concentration of rail traffic 
than is found anywhere else in 
the world. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, convinced that com- 
plete electrification of this vital 
transportation artery would per- 
mit faster operating schedules, 
more effective use of equip- 
ment, greater track capacity, has 
inaugurated the world’s most 
complete main line railway 
electrification. 

Mighty transformers, circuit- 


breakers, and other electrical 


equipment are in place. New 
streamline electric locomotives, 
most powerful of their type in all 
the world, cut schedule time 
between New York and Washing- 
ton to less than four hours. One 
of the world’s greatest railroad 
modernization projects is reality. 

Naturally Westinghouse con- 
tributed its experience toward 
supplying the vast electrical equip- 
ment requirements of this under- 
taking, adding another important 
chapter to the history of Westing- 
house cooperation with the trans- 
portation industry for the past 
half century. 
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How conditions compare with a year ago 





FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH 
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LATEST CONDITIONS 





HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 


AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 








A 
Best territories 
B 
Second-best 
Cc 














Little or no change in 
ratio to last year 





Next best 
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Trend continues 
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The poorest territories 























Continued improvement 
one month or more 


8. Beaumont, Tex. 
9. Elmira, N. Y. 


Christmas. 
4. Hartford, Conn. 


ime since 


Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently com- 


pared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than at any 


1. Boston, Mass. 
2. Houston, Tex. 
3. Dallas, Tex. 


previous t 


5. Springfield, Mass. 


10. Stamford, Conn. 


Pa. 


6. Allentown, 
7. Wheeling, W. Va. 


down 


one month or more 


improvement 


Recent 





(may be temporary) 
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10. Stamford, VLonn. 


Pa. 


7. Wheeling, W. Va. 


6. Allentown, 


3. Dallas, Tex. 


The poorest territories 


one month or more 


Recent improvement 
(may be temporary) 











What's Ahead 


for Business 


: last few months. 
Take steel out- 
put; in June, it 
was below that of 
June, 1934. But 
at the end of Au- 
gust it is twice 
that of a year 
earlier. Obvious- 
ly, the rate of in- 
crease cannot go 
unceasingly up- 
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ward, doubling, 
tripling, quadrup- 
ling last year’s ac- 
tivity. Somewhere 
a point comes at 
which output, al- 
though it con- 
tinues ahead of 
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KEY FOR CHART 6 y 12. Steel Activity not as far ahead 
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4. Bank Debits 10. Total Carloadings 16. Ore Loadings sprint is over, 

5. Miscellaneous Loadings 11. Debits Outside New Yorki7. Petroleum Production 


HE vigorous upturn in business 

which readers of Forses have been 
definitely expecting continues apace. 
Gain succeeds gain, and good news 
is flowing in from almost every quar- 
ter of industry. 

But, since those who follow this de- 
partment were told to look for a 
climax in recovery before the end of 
September, it is time to make clear 
just how this climax will most likely 
occur, and what will be its sequel. 

For this reason, we are again print- 
ing the “bunch of grapes” chart 
which twice within the past year has 
made it possible for business read- 
ers of ForBes to visualize coming 
changes in the direction of business 
movement. (Incidentally, all but one 
of the fifteen individual upturns an- 
ticipated by the “bunch of grapes” 
on May 15 are now history. The ex- 
ception is in automobile production, 
which has been affected by shut- 
downs in preparation for the ad- 
vanced-date Motor Show, but which 
will soon be under way.) 


WHAT’S NEXT? 


As the chart shows, it seems prob- 
able that from now on one industry 
after another will find itself unable 
to maintain the rate of. increase it has 
recently experienced. But lest it be 
misleading, this statement needs a 
word more of explanation. 

First of all, it does not mean that 
business has definitely reached a peak 
from which it must slip back toward 
depression levels, or even toward the 
levels of last Spring’ s relapse. Such 
a downturn is possible, of course, but 
at the moment seems improbable. 

But let us for a moment see what 
has been happening to us these 


and it is settling 
down to a lope. 

Of the seventeen different items 
represented in the chart: 

a Some lines will probably keep 
on gaining over last year, but at a 
slower rate. 

-b Some lines will lose ground, and 
by February may fall below levels of 
a year earlier. 


THE TREND SUMMARIZED 


In summary, a sound policy for 
business decisions of the near future 
can be built on the following expecta- 
tions: 

1. After the next few weeks, and 
until perhaps the middle of February, 
expect one industry after another to 
slow down from its current rate of 
improvement. 

2. Do not expect a sudden decline 
in all business. Business as a whole, 
and particularly business as measured 
in dollars, seems quite likely to stay 
above last year’s levels during the 
balance of the year, although not as 
far above as during August and Sep- 
tember. - 

3. Keep in mind that each industry 
and each part of the country will ex- 
perience these changes separately, 
and in different degree. —C.H 


HOW TO READ THE CHART 


The “bunch of grapes” is a simple dia- 
gram of the time at which various in- 
dustries have changed their courses in 
relation to the previous year, or may be 
expected to change them in the near future. 
Each number refers to an industry named 
in the key below. Circled numbers in- 
dicate downturns (in relation to last year) 
which have definitely taken place; un- 
circled numbers, downturns tentatively rec- 
orded. Solid lines, past; broken lines, 
future. 

The date in each case indicates the high- 
est point reached before the downturn. 








Human Lives 
Hang on a Bolt 


The men who wash skyscraper windows are 
constantly flirting with danger. Their only 
safeguards from an accidental fall are a stout 
safety belt and two metal bolts embedded in 
the window casement. 

Experience has proved that brass forgings 
(relief annealed to prevent season cracking) 
provide the best window cleaning bolts, be- 
cause they are strong, tough, and resistant 
to corrosion. In fact; many states specify brass 
forgings for this work and Revere furnishes 
a large number of these forgings. 

Perhaps your business requires metal for 
special uses. Revere fabricates copper, brass 
and bronze in a wide variety of forms. Let 
our Technical Advisory Service work with 
your engineers in helping to solve your 
designing and production problems with 
copper and its alloys. 


wh & 
~*~ 


Revere 
Copper aa Brass 


INCORPORATED 


sae 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Orrice: 230 Park Avenue, New Yorx 


Sates Orrices iN Principat CitTizy 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


Evidently the GOP rejuvenation 
is a reality. Already, in their inner 
councils, faction leaders are begin- 
ning to raise the flaming double cross. 

eas 


At léast one national question will 
be settled by the 1936 campaign. 
We'll find out whether or not the 
voice with the smile wins. 

* 


Because weakening of one. of the 
FERA project dams threatens to in- 
undate the valley below it, Govern- 
ment officials are said to have warned 
all registered Democrats to leave. 

* 


We didn’t believe this Italian-Ethi- 
opian war would really take place 
till we learned yesterday that an 
American news syndicate has bought 
the movie rights. 


What Readers Say 
(Continued from page 21) 


of a more constructive nature than any 
since Washington. President Roosevelt 
has proved himself truly a humanitarian, 
advocating laws designed for the greatest 
good of the greatest numer, on which prin- 
ciple true democracy is founded. You may 
cancel my subscription for the present. 
In other words, I am ‘firing’ you until 
further notice.”"—M. Linpsey Vick, Vick- 
Harding Realty Company, Stamford, 
Conn. 


But We Get a New Job 


“T’ve been wanting to apologize to you 
for over a year. About two years ago I 
wrote you to cancel my subscription be- 
because of what appeared to me to be an 
attack on the Roosevelt Administration and 
his efforts. Please accept my apology. 
Freedom of the press and foresight such 
as you have displayed are to be compli- 
mented.”—Bitt Topp, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Wanted: An Organization 


“It is my opinion that the great majority 
of our citizens mean to be loyal Ameri- 
cans, but admittedly many do not think 
matters through to a logical conclusion. 
It would seem that there should be some 
agency or group of unselfish, patriotic citi- 
zens who would assume the responsibility 
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Science has demonstrated that the 
chance of error in identification by 
finger prints is one in seventeen bil- 
lion. It is only fair to say, however, 
that even tremendous odds like these 
do not daunt the New York police. 

* 


For adequately informing the coun- 
try about present-day politics, com- 
mentators should develop an entirely 
new vocabulary, says a magazine 
article. They have it, all right, but 
the trouble is nobody will print that 
kind of language. 

* 


WPA trouble in New York and 
elsewhere boiled down to the premise 
that the strikers would rather not get 
$60 a month than work for $93.50. 

* 


Maybe you can’t fool most of the 
people some of the time, but appar- 
ently this creeping inflation comes 
pretty close. 

o 

A number of ex-presidents have 
joined life insurance companies. From 
his efforts to make it impossible to 
leave any substantial amount of 


money to one’s heirs, we judge that 
Mr. Roosevelt must be figuring on 
a big market for annuities. 

-— 


And speaking of income taxes: evi- 
dently the boys in Washington figure 


of enlightening such classes, of giving 
them a true picture of what it is all about 
and where we are surely headed unless 
there is an early face-about. There should 
be enough high-minded, clear-thinking 
citizens with no axe to grind themselves, 
who from entirely unselfish motives would 
get back of such a movement, centering 
their efforts on the classes not reached by 
other means—more especially, the work- 
men, farmers and the so-called man in the 
streets."—D. E. Reynoips, Findlay, Ohio. 


Dispute in Pennsylvania 


“I believe the political winds are blow- 
ing stronger than ever against the New 
Deal in this section of Pennsylvania.”— 
J. M. StipHam, Indiana, Penna. 

“I am not bright, but I am still mak- 
ing a living for a wife and six children, 
paying my debts and delighted with the 
New Deal. Farming is better in Blair 
County than I ever knew it.”—J. G. Ben- 
TON, Newry, Penna. 


Indiana and Newry are only forty 
miles apart—THE Eprrors. 


Consistent, Persistent 


“I have been following your editorials 
with the greatest of interest. Your con- 
sistent and persistent support of the estab- 
lished order of things is outstanding. 
Every individual in the nation who be- 
lieves in individual and property rights is 
indebted to you.”—GrorceE M. Venriry, 


the citizens should retnember 1t’s stil] 
moré blessed to give than to receive. 
* 


Understand the reason Congress- 
men have hesitated to go home is that 
many of them fear their constituents 
will make things hotter for them 
than they’ve been in Washington. 

* 


Newspapers are featuring the fact 
that because of proposed higher gift 
taxes millions of shares of stock have 
been given away in the last few 
weeks. We gave ours away in 1932, 
right at the bottom, but not for the 
same reason. 

* 

Friends of the Republicans express 
fear that the GOP has started its 
1936 pyrotechnics too early and may, 
in.sport parlance, “leave its fight in 
the gymnasium.” If the Democrats 
aren’t careful, they may leave theirs 
in the Treasury. 


One picture is worth a thousand 
words, our advertising man keeps 
insisting. We're going to take him 
along some time, to tell it to the peo- 


ple behind us in the movies. 
* 


A student of political history writes 
that often a gathering storm is fore- 
told by a cloud on the horizon no 
bigger than Rhode Island. 


chairman, The American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio. 

“I have had the pleasure of reading 
your magazine from cover to cover for 
years, and I want to compliment you most 
highly on the very aggressive stand which 
you have taken against certain govern- 
mental policies..—C. P. Fisken, Chevro- 
let Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Fervent Thanks 


“Thank God for the Supreme Court and 
for such magazines as ForBes.”—JAMES 
Humpureys, Wilton, Conn. 

“Thank God we have the Supreme 
Court and Mr. B. C. Forbes!”—Cart D. 
Benz, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Rhetorical Question 


“B. C. Forbes, the avowed disciple of 
big business, remarked editorially : ‘Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who never amounted to 
much in business, by virtue of having 
scaled the political heights, now feels that 
he is qualified to run the nation’s business.’ 

“We might ask Mr. Forbes why, having 
been only moderately successful as a pub- 
lisher, he believes himself qualified to run 
not only the business of the country, but 
the government as well. The answer to 
the question, like Mr. Forbes’ statement, 
wouldn’t mean anything, although such 
things do figure in the formation of public 
opinion.”—From editorial in Corpus Christi 
(Texas) Caller. 





“| THe First Book Ever WritTEN 


s- : 9 
at y merica s ce oadtesman 
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7 d | hi 

Every Man Needs Salesmanship for Success 
- —and here is the man who knows all about it 
ft : : Whether you are interested in selling goods, ideas, or yourself—this is the most helpful book you can own! 
ve ; It will show you how to influence people to do what YOU want them to do, and to give you what YOU 
want. You have read other books on salesmanship—but this is 
Ww “ : . none of the theoretical “college professor” variety or the kind Size 
' g ; > : written by some one who hoped to make more money by 4 x 8% 
he writing than he could by selling. This book is written by a 250 Pages 


REX COLE who probably this minute is closing a contract 
for more electric refrigerators than many an entire sales force 
could dispose of in a year. He directs the New York dis- 
tribution of General Electric refrigerators in 15 counties of 
SS America’s greatest metropolitan area, and his sales reach 


its $15,000,000.00 a year. 

Y, " Now for the first time, busy, successful Rex Cole 

: . has paused long enough to write the book that for 

in ; ‘ years has been demanded of him. It is sound, 

its 5 Y devoid of theory, chock-full of practical advice and 

rs a usable ideas based on Cole’s actual selling experi- 
ence of over 35 years. It is a book that every 
ambitious man will want to read and then turn 
to again and again for reference. It is the finest 

PS textbook that any executive can use in training 

nd . a sales force. Every salesman in any field, no 

ps . : matter how experienced, can increase his earn- 

: . _ ings tremendously by putting into practice 

im ‘ the clearly stated principles of this absorbing 

O- : book. 


aE‘REX COLE ON 


SF ER ee 


ill Learn the Sales Methods That Are Getting Business TODAY 


Times have changed, and selling technique has had to change, too. “High pressure” selling 
ng has all but disappeared. Old stand-by appeals no longer get the orders. A dynamic per- 
sonality” has less value, and the creative salesman has come into his own. Rex Cole for the 


wl first time explains fully the new salesmanship that today is quietly reestablishing business, profits, 
st and confidence. 
ch 


Wider distribution of wealth is extending buying power. The replace- 
n- on ton pr at dye aren ba ment needs of our nation are tremendous. Science has many new products 
A PA A ready for the market. Evidence of permanent business recovery is on every 
hand—and now is the time to prepare yourself for the larger earnings just ahead. The same methods that made Rex 


Cole ace salesman will also work for YOU! 


ad Read These “Hardpan” SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 





ES Chapter Headings This book is now in type and will be published within the next few weeks. It will be a 
- Selling As A Career handsome book of 250 pages, cloth bound and lettered in gold. The publication price 
ne . Beoclinian Gdn Poon, will be $2.50, but if you order before October Ist, your copy will be mailed at the Special 
D. Appearance. Pre-Publication Cash Price of only $2.00. 
Lame ge After you have examined the book, if you are not delighted with it, return it, and we will 
Judging the a cheerfully refund the purchase price. This Pre-Publication offer expires after September 30. 
What Facial Characteristics Reveal Act promptly to get your first edition copy of the greatest guide to selling ever written. 
The Appeal 
Appeal to Reason Se Te ° ° See res A mR 
of Appeal to Instinct ereres Mail This Coupon TODAY _—— 
k- Self-Interest 
to sarang | B.C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ng Imitativeness I ; 
at Sensation : | Reserve a first edition copy of “REX COLE ON SALESMANSHIP” for me at 
s.’ Positive Suggestion . | the Special Pre-Publication Cash Price of $2.00 (on charge orders $2.50). I enclose 
S. . Preparation for the Interview ' ote he cw tha * sau ais aie 
ng Obtaining the Interview check and you are to mail the book postpaid. f ecide to re urn e boo within 
The Sales Conversation {| 7 days, you will refund the purchase price. (For orders within New York City, add 
b- The General Attitude | 4c to cover New York Sales Tax for the Relief of the Unemployed.) 
un General Methods 
. The Psychological Moment and the Close I 
ut Retail Selling | 
to The Customer " 
General Presentation 
’ be Sales age a ; 
Cc equirements of the Sales Executive 
lj Methods \ ADDRESS 
r “ie be bl f each subject d [ 
sti n invaluable summary of each subject dis- 
cussed in the book. Ideal for reference and | TITLE and FIRM Q 
review. | } ot 
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CUT OUR OFFICE 
PENCIL COST 


‘B20° | 


Cn Cha 7. ad 


“WE save over 41c cash, per employee 
each year since we equi them 
with AUTOPOINTS instead of wooden 
ncils!” H is of firms using them. 
ves money—increases efficiency. Gri 
Tip holds leads firmly. Write for details. 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. F-9 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
7 


OPA Pencil 2 








GET MORE BUSINESS 


Use Post-Card Ads! 
You can now illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself — all ona simple, 
inexpensive little machine called the 
Elliott CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 
ecards. You have no cuts to buy or type to ih 
set. Businesses of all kinds — retailers, 







“i 
wholesalers, manufacturers — are rapidly Aj) Ce .\ 
discovering the big results a4 NS 
from post-card messages sent a . 


to customers and prospects. 
Time and money saving, too, 
for organizations, to contact 
members. 

Write now for FREE demon- 
stration. No obligation. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 


2 














DIVIDENDS 


ARMOUR 4%° COMPANY 
(ILLINOIS) 


On August 16 a quarterly dividend 
of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per share on the $6.00 prior pre- 
ferred stock and a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the 7% Preferred stock of 
the above corporation were declared 
by the Board of Directors, both 
| payable October 1, 1935 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 10, 1935. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 








ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


| On August 16 a quarterly dividend 

| of one and three-fourths per cent 
(134%) per share on the preferred 

| stock of the above corporation was 
declared by the Board of Directors, 
payable October 1, 1935 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 10, 1935. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 




















TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s 3.840.000 
shares of capital stock without nominal or par 
value, payable September 16, 1935, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
September 3, 1935. 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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Asafetida 
Won't Catch 
Customers! 


L. M. MITCHELL 


Are you the perfect host when your 
customers enter your place of busi- 
ness? Or does the morning grouch 
still clutch you with surly claws? 

With people supersensitive about 
their lack of easy money, the sales- 
man of to-day must catch his custom- 
ers as if they were the wariest trout 
in a wild stream. 

How are salesmen doing this? 
Many of them aren't. That little 
sum of velvet money which people 
might spend is not being spent just 
because they can’t or don’t coax it 
out of the sensitive buyer. And, 
though there is a real art in retail 
selling, the A-1 salesman of to-day 
is 99 44/100 per cent. “just plain 
pleasant.” 

An example: My business takes me 
into dozens of small towns. On this 
occasion, I was sitting in my car be- 
fore a sporting-goods shop in one of 
them. A woman, with a small boy 
entered the shop, looked about casu- 
ally and was approached by the 
owner. She seemed uncertain as to 
what she wanted to buy, and the 
shop-owner’s disgust was apparent on 
his face. Women are all alike, he 
seemed to be telling himself; they 
never could make up their minds. 
She looked at and priced one item 
after another and at last wandered 
towards the front door. Outside was 
displayed a rack of golf clubs. She 
pointed to one and asked a question. 
His mouth positively sneered at her 
as he replied curtly. “Well, thanks,” 
she murmured and went down the 
one step into the street. 

Almost two hours later I ran 
across the same woman in a depart- 
ment store. A clerk was handing her 
some change. She was smiling; the 
clerk was ‘smiling. Well he might, 
too! I knocked against her by ac- 
cident and begged her pardon. “It’s 
my fault entirely,” she bubbled at me 
joyously. “You see, my husband’s 
birthday is to-morrow and in this 


morning’s post I received a check for 
twenty-five dollars from a contest.” 

“So I bought Marty some golf 
clubs and a leather bag and a dozen 
balls. He’s been wanting to play golf 
for along time. That clerk over there 
—if you’re buying something—is the 
nicest person. You see, I don’t know 
about clubs and I had to ask him all 
about them. I went to another shop 
in town but the man wouldn’t talk.” 

Comment is needless. Any sales- 
man can see why the shop-owner lost 
the sale. The trout was dancing 
about trying, actually trying, to snap 
at his hook but instead of the proper 
bait he was using asafetida—and not 
even suckers like that! 

While I was buying something in 
the same store, I let my thirteen-year- 
old son go to the sporting-goods de- 
partment. After an hour or so | 
went upstairs. A clerk was stand- 
ing beside a showcase that displayed 
bicycle parts, with Bob eyeing them 
intently. At the moment when I ar- 
rived on the scene, unnoticed by 
either. of them, the clerk laughed 
cheerfully, swooped towards the up- 
per edge of the case and said: 

“Bicycle speedometer—four dollars 
—TI beat you to it that time!” 

Knowing my lad, I could imagine 
the questions that had preceded this 
apparently simple sentence. 

Later, I overheard my son telling 
various boys to go to this clerk. “He’s 
always glad to show things, Pete. 
You just try him once. He’s swell!” 
And his good nature brought him 
the sale of four all-equipped bicycles 
within the month. 


Pete Has a Birthday 


This same Pete, by the way, had 
an uncle who always gave him three 
dollars for every year on his birth- 
day. Pete turned fotrrteen. Four- 
teen times three dollars! He -went 
into one department store and sought 
the sporting-goods department with 
that money burning his pockets. He 
was going to spend it but he wanted 
to get all he could find for his money. 
The clerk in there, Pete told my son 
later, was crabbed and surly; “I 
haven’t time to answer a lotta kid 
questions!” The forty-two dollars 
went into the salesbook of this first 
salesman who answered questions 
before they were asked. 

The boy that you send about his 
business is the one who to-morrow 
will be a man. Where is he going to 
send his business then? To you who 
have been curt, rude? Or to that 
laughing, cheerful clerk who antici- 
pated his next question? 

Talk of the “perfect host’”—it’s the 
perfect business host who treats his 
customers like cherished and long- 
wanted guests who gets the business! 






























































$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


The End of Yo-Heave-Ho 


This generation doesn’t know how 
easy it is getting off. 

How well I remember those Sep- 
tember days when I was in my ‘teens 
and it came time to raise our little 
gasoline launch out of the water. 
First we borrowed Ed Smith’s end- 
less chain, and with it one or two 
sets of block and tackle and a lot 
of rope. Then we borrowed all the 
available youth and manpower there- 
abouts, and with a lot of elaborate 
contriving (including some kind of 
a hitch around a sturdy tree) and a 
deal more of yo-heave-hoing and 
perspiring, we did the job. 

And now there is a simple hand 
tool with which, if I am not mis- 
taken, one man could do what the 
whole crew of us did, and do it more 
easily. 

This new tool is a combination of 
chain lift and lever. You put one 
hook where it will stay put, attach 
another to the load, and start work- 
ing the lever (a couple of inches or 
a couple of feet at each pull, as you 
prefer), and the load rises. A mere 
six tons is the limit. 

The same tool can be used hori- 
zontally, for moving machinery or 
stretching wire or what have you. 
And it doesn’t weigh as much as that 
old endless chain did all by itself. 


We're All Steamed Up About This 


Once again the season when the 
young householder’s fancy turns to 
thoughts of heating has rolled around. 
And though he will not be able to 
use it this coming Winter, there is 
one very interesting new type of 
one operator might have greater 
visual acuity than another, with con- 


sequent variations in the appearance 
of the product. 

Paradoxically this new heater uses 
steam but has no steam valve. And 
the steam does not circulate in the 
house. 

We are all familiar with the way 
in which liquid used in electric re- 
frigerators passes over and over 
through a cycle of taking in and giv- 
ing off heat and remains constantly 
sealed within its circulation system. 
The same idea is employed in this 
new heating apparatus. Electric units 
heat the water until it vaporizes; the 
vapor circulates in a sealed system, 
and gives up its heat, as needed, to 
the water which actually heats the 
house. When a thermostatic switch 
says “Enough” the electricity is 
turned off, the vapor condenses and 
ceases to circulate until the thermo- 
static switch again says “More heat.” 


Steam for Light, Too 


One more kink has been ironed out 
to make more feasible the industrial 
use of the new high-pressure mer- 
cury vapor lamps which have several 
times been mentioned on this page. 

One advantage of these lamps, as 
we have previously pointed out, is 
that you can get much greater inten- 
sity of illumination than was pre- 
viously possible, without rewiring 
your plant. In fact, with the same 
voltage, you can get practically twice 
the illumination previously possible. 

Another advantage is that work- 
men can see better. (Or, to speak 
technically, their visual acuity is in- 
creased.) There are, of course, a 
great many factory processes in 
which this is important. 

But at just this point some pioneer 
users of the new lighting ran into 
“grief.” When they tried to use both 
mercury vapor and ordinary incan- 
descent lamps in the same room, the 
illumination was not always uniform 
in color effect. The result was that 
one operator might have greater visual 
acuity than another, with consequent 


variations in the appearance of the 
product. 

This difficulty has now been over- 
come by the design of special reflec- 
tors which cause the lighting to yield 
uniform color quality. The new re- 
flectors make possible the use of mer- 
cury vapor in some industries which 
have up until now not been able to 
adopt it. 


Tires for Quick Pick-Up 

It is quite amazing the way tire 
manufacturers can vary the design 
of treads, these days, to gain special 
results. 

One new tire, for instance, is es- 
pecially designed for the stop and 
start and start and stop trade. In 
other words, for owners of truck 
fleets which do more picking up and 
delivering than they do traveling. As 
I understand it, this new tire would 
not be as economical as some others 
for long distance hauling. But for 
its particular purpose it actually adds 
to tire mileage and cuts down tire 
costs. 


One on Father Time 


Incidentally, here is a little item 
from the rubber industry which can 
well stand as a mark for other indus- 
tries to shoot at. Thirty years ago it 
took an hour or an hour-and-a-half 
to cure an inner tube. Now you can 
get a better one that is cured in from 
five to eight minutes. 

(This is not a suggestion for the 
liquor industry. ) 


Fake Fibers Blush 


Do you know how to test manila 
rope to see whether it really is 
manila? The National Safety Council 
prescribes a simple chemical treat- 
ment which turns fake fibers cherry 
red, manila fibers brown. 

Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the ttems which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 


lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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THE UNITED STATES ARE FINDING 


ALLEGHENY 
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INDISPENSABLE IN T BRI rs IC ON OF ait PRODUCTS 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY . 
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Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 


Steel Sheets... 


Castings a 


Warehouse stocks are 


. Pipers 
carried by JOS. T. RYERSON- & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES 


Boiler Tubes 





Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles. 
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Available— 
LABOR RELATIONS EXECUTIVE 


Wide experience (12 years) establish- 
ing and directing Employer-Employee 
activities, plus a practical judgment 
valuable to officials of gn industrial or- 
ganization in reviewing and adjusting 
labor policies and practices to present 
day conditions and current legislation. 


Reply care Vice-President, 





FORBES, 120 - Sth Ave., N. Y. 
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New York © 




















POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


(HisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 














Are Stocks a Buy 
Now? 
Write for this 





report— gratis 
Babson's 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 








mm Div. 72-1, Babson Park, Mass. oos21! 








The value of Forbes Maga- 

zine to the advertiser is 

based upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, AuGcust 23rp, 1935. 


LTHOUGH the general attri- 

butes of a bull trend have con- 

tinued through most of August, 
the tendency for the advance to slow 
down has become more noticeable. 

Most bull movements are made up 
of rising “steps” and the one which 
began last Spring has been no excep- 
tion. More recently, however, the 
steps have been less rapid and have 
tended to flatten out in the shape of 
longer plateaus. 

Purely on a_ basis of logic, of 
course, such action is less favorable, 
for it suggests the increasing power 
of profit-taking sales over new pur- 
chases. This element has been par- 
ticularly suggestive in connection with 
the higher volume of trading which 
has prevailed throughout most of the 
past month. 

Still another suggestion for caution 
may be found in the gradual round- 
ing off of the previous upward trend. 
We have made mention, in preceding 
articles, of the regularity of this up- 
ward trend, especially from the end 
of June through most of August.. Re- 
actionary tendencies have impaired 
this regularity, with the result that 
upward trend lines, on most of the 


accredited averages, have had to be 
lowered. 

On this basis, and in accord with 

our previous advice, some measure of 
profit-taking has been justified. We 
are satisfied with this tendency, but 
reiterate our suggestion that it should 
be only a tendency and that full lines 
of stock need by no means be sold 
out. 
- One may take the position that the 
rather spectacular upward movement 
of the past five months has been 
based either upon a real business im- 
provement for this Fall, upon a ten- 
dency for idle funds to seek mediums 
of investment, or upon plain specu- 
lation. In none of the three postu- 
lated cases, however, does it seem 
logical to anticipate the final end of 
the advance right now. Business ap- 
pears still to be improving. Invest- 
ment purchases are not dumped back 
onto the market so soon. Or, granted 
the purely speculative premise, it 
does not appear that distribution has 
gone quite far enough to make the 
next succeeding stage of “mark- 
down” an early probability. 


Continue on Constructive Side 


To summarize our current position, 
we feel that the long bull trend may 
gradually be nearing a point of at 
least temporary reversal, but we do 
not feel that such reversal is in im- 
mediate prospect or that the extreme 
high points have yet been reached. 

We continue to suggest, therefore, 
a very modest scaling down of long 
commitments on occasions of strength 
in individual issues and groups. But 
we feel that the major portion of 
funds may be continued on the con- 
structive side until, or unless, the 
general price movement breaks be- 
low more important levels of support. 
(Next article about September 9th.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 


Pointers 


T has been several years since we 

began our original campaign for 

the long-term purchase of stocks 
selling at comparatively low prices. 
Conditions have changed materially 
since then—notably in the direction 
of higher prices. 

Many of the issues which came 
under the classification of “low- 
priced” stocks in 1933, for instance, 
have now doubled or tripled in value 
and can no longer properly be in- 
cluded in a low-priced list. 

Changing Conditions 

As a matter of fact, the original 
premise in buying such issues does 
not hold good to-day in any universal 
fashion, simply because the better 
stocks are no longer selling at bar- 
gain prices. And yet, the demand 
from readers continues for “low- 
priced stocks that will advance soon.” 

Such requests, naturally, assume 
an infallibility of judgment which 
this department has rever claimed. 
A list of low-priced issues, especial- 
ly at this time, must necessarily carry 
a high degree of risk. It must con- 
tain many stocks which are definitely 
“behind the market,” and whose fail- 
ure to keep pace with generally ris- 
ing quotations is based upon perfect- 
ly logical disadvantages inherent in 
the issues themselves. 

“For Speculation Only” 

For such reasons we prefer to sub- 
mit any current list of low-priced 
stocks as carrying a radical degree 
of speculative risk. We should not 
recommend, for instance, that the 
bulk of available market funds be 
thrown into such a list indiscrim- 
inately. But purchases, in modera- 
tion, may well yield satisfactory 
profit, granted generally favorable 
market conditions over the remain- 
der of this year. 

Diversification Is Important 

In the theory of such buying, too, 
the gospel of diversification should 
play an important part. Whether the 
individual plans to spend a thousand 
dollars or a hundred thousand, his 
chances of success are relatively bet- 
ter if he diversifies in a large num- 
ber of individual issues instead of 
“plunging” in only a few. 

This does not mean the purchase 
of perhaps as little as one share of 


every stock in the accompanying lists, 
of course, but rather the spreading 
out of one’s fund in combination with 
personal choice and judgment. 

With renewed reference to our 
introductory warnings of specula- 
tive risk, therefore, but in response 
to continued requests from readers, 
we present below two lists of 
approximately fifty representative 
low-priced stocks, listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Stocks From 5 to 20 


The price limits for such a group- 
ing are, of course, arbitrary. We 
shall use a maximum quotation of 
20—a relatively high figure but one 
Which allows inclusion of more is- 
sues with superior merit. In this 
higher grouping we should include 
the following : 

1935 Current 


Stock Low Price 
pS a eer a 7 8 
pS EE RS ee ee 8 12 
American Crystal Sugar........... 7 14 
American Foreign Power.......... 2 6 
American International ............ 5 9 
American Locomotive ............. 9 16 
American Power & Light.......... 2 6 
Amperican RaGistor .ccccccescccscecs ll 18 
American Steel Foundries......... 12 19 
American Woolen .......cccssceeees 5 8 
Anaconda Copper ......ccccccccecce 8 20 
Associated Dry Goods.............. 8 14 
RE ACERS TATE 6 10 
CRIGRGS COMMONS ccc icvcccesccces 5 9 
Columbia Gas & Electric........... 4 12 
ee OS a eae 7 9 
Electric Power & Light............ 1 5 
Equitable Office Bldg............... 5 7 
Se aren 7 12 
International Tel. & Tel........... 6 10 
Madison Square Garden............ 6 10 
National Power & Light........... 5 10 
I idides biiahidahecacweneg 8 10 
N. Y., New Haven R. R........... 3 7 
MUP Gd cacabeics 0ob6eeesccdecewas 6 9 
et Ne cred di so wknceendesies 8 11 
el aia tetas thet: 7 1! 
Southern Railway .........sccscsore 6 9 
POI, vn cncsascescoscess 14 14 
Standard Gas & Electric........... 2 6 
0 SS SAP a ere 10 18 
United Gas Improvement.......... 10 15 
Li es a ae 9 14 
ne diet ccidey cs aeieneecs « 11 19 
Worthington Pump ............... 12 19 


As previously noted, the upper 
price limit for this list is compara- 
tively high. In deference to the aver- 
age speculator’s idea of a low-priced 
issue, however, we have classified 
into a second group approximately 
fourteen stocks of our general list, 
with maximum quotations of $5 a 
share or under. 

1935 Current 


Stock Low Price 
PN SR, once ve sdecéoicedée 1 2 
PE FEN iyo ins sc ecccccceecnce 3 4 
BE Ge BN vs 5 cwincciceccedees 3 4 
PI, Analncacccdcccuscctws 3 4 
Colorado Fuel & Iron............... 1 2 
Cy NIN Co.cc candccccgrcuce 1 2 
RENEE, So.dv'verecdsesscoud ace 2 3 
Ns oh cand« Penendaweand va 2 3 
I Ne cccubcccccécouveceas 2 4 
Hudson & Manhattan.............. 3 4 
I Bra ccicncsvecaeeesscs 4 5 
IIE deinen bei calv ddd svinsnictcevecee 2 4 
RI DONRNBEES 0 soc oc cc ccesencen -% 3 
Warner Bros. Pictures............. 2 5 


As has previously been implied, the 
latter group of extremely low-priced 
issues is considerably more specula- 
tive than the first group. But both 
lists carry a degree of risk which 
calls for conservatism as well as 
diversification. 

















MONEY 





Prompt cash underwritings 
arranged for stock, bond 
and debenture issues of one 
million dollars and larger, 
for industrial corporations 
possessing requisite assets 
and earnings. 

Prompt cash loans and ad- 
vances of $100,000 and up- 
wards, for short term—to 
corporations, estates and in- 
dividuals on adequate collat- 
eral or acceptable assurances 
of repayment. 

Large blocks of surplus or 
obsolete machinery, equip- 
ment (and plants) purchased 
for cash. 


Principals only. 


All communications 
confidentially considered. 
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—A Manual of |11 pages on 
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ROBERT RHEA 
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Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department 
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120 Fifth Avenue 
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Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


$9 
40 


6,727 


515 
1,689 
700 
953 
11,066 


2,251 
1,219 
3,411 
1,511 


386 
28,846 
5,251 
662 
42,742 
321 
2,000 
1,826 
1,156 
1,494 
2,372 
2,487 


12 


21 
155 


Earns 
11934 


$0.62 
4.93 
1.289 
1.127 
6.83 
0.797 
6.72 
8.90¢ 
11.127 
Nil 
5.917 
0.11 
0.50 
1.63 
3.84 
6.52 
4.41 
20.647 
0.229 
0.81" 
1.717" 
0.33 
2.07 
16.217” 


4.637 
2.417 
4.37 
0.91 


Earns, 1935 
m=months 


$0.37, 6 m 


SN NSebd 
NOFZZSOESES 
bel 
BS 88838 


io 
mRANAQWANISD 


_ O- 


Addressograph-Mult. ...... 
Air Reduction 

Alaska Juneau 

Alleghany Corp. (r) 

Allied Chemical 

Allis Chalmers 

American Can 

Amer, Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International .... 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 

Amer. Rolling Mill 

Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco “B”.... 
Amer. Woolen 

Anaconda Copper 

Armour of IIl 

Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 
Atlantic Refining 

Auburn Automobile 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Beechnut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 

Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Borg-Warner 
Brook-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing 

Canada’ Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Case, J. I 

Cerro de Pasco 
Chesapeake Corp 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 

Coca-Cola 

Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents ...... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 

Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack., & Western.... 
Diamond Match 

Dome Mines 

Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R 


General Asphalt 

General Electric 

General Foods ............ 
General Mills............. 
General Motors........... 
General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor 

Gold Dust 

Goodrich, B. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors 
Great Northern Pfd 


Div. 
Rate 


3a 


1.60 
1.50 
3 
5 
0.60 


1.50 
0.40 
4 

3 
2.80 
1.25a 
8 


2 
0.85a 
‘ 


2.40 
0.25 


3.50a 
3.60 


Long Term 
Price Range 


7 5: 
223- 31; 
34- 4; 
-) ae 
355- 42; 
76- 4; 
158- 29; 
107- 3; 
199- 
150- 
136- 
55- 
144- 
130- 
95- 
310- 
270- 
33- 
175- 
27- 
76- 
298- 
78- 
514- 


67- 
145- 
101- 
104- 
141- 
101- 

87- 

82- 
249- 

97- 


85- 
99- 
515- 
120- 
112- 
51- 
141- 
191- 
140- 
71- 
63- 
30- 


46- 
92- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
24- 
30- 


226- 
170- 
30- 
47- 
231- 


265- 
174- 
104- 

94- 


83- 
96- - 
78- 
89- 
92- 
153- 
143- 
82- 
106- 
155- 
61- 
155- 


os or se 


BS 
NO 


wee 


~~» = _ 
CoOMmkNO 


— — 
NR OOM DLL UI 


wW et Ww i) 
NmMmoOMm RaSaos Se Oi 


we wee 


UFR AN ODA MAOOMOUW 


we 


*29-"34 
’28-’34* 
"29-34 
°29~"34 
°29-"34 
"29-34 
’27-"34 
29-34 
"29-34 
’28-’34 
’28-’34 
’29-"34 
°29~-"34 


’28-'34* 
"29-34 
°25-’34* 
"25-34 
29-34 
°28-'34 
°28-’34 


°29.'34 
°29-'34 
°29-'34 
°29.'34 
29.734 
29°34 


; °29.'34 


29.34 
20-34 
20°34 


26-34 


; 26-34 


"28-'34 
29-34 
’27-’34 
"30-34 
°25-’34 
°29-34 
"29-34 


» ’25-34 
; °29-34 
; °29-’34 
; ’28-’34 
; ’28-’34 
; ’28-'34 


26-34 
26-34 
’29-"34 
’28-’34 


; ’29.34 
; 29-34 


’29-34 
"30-34 
’27-34 
"29-34 


; ’29-'34 
- '28-’34 
; °29-’34 
; ’29-34 
; ’29-"34 
; 30-34 
> °29-'34 


28-34 
20-34 
25-134 


- 27-34 
; °28-'34 
; ’29-34 
; ’27-"34 
; ’25-'34 


27-34 


Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


144%4- 8 
14934-10434 
20%- 15% 
24- % 
165-125 
2934- 12 
146%4-110 
253%- 


9%- 


4% 
8 
3% 


1834- 13% 
4214- 30% 
165%- 8% 
73¥%4- 4534 


43%4- 23% 
19%- 11 
4034- 26% 
4314- 34% 

117%4- 865% 
152 -110% 


205%- 11% 
33 - 20% 
37¥%4- 32% 
70%4- 59% 
4514- 26% 
3434- 155% 
19%4- 12 

18 - 14% 
11%- 7% 
26%- 15% 
3%- 1% 
22%- 9% 


13 


16 


% 


1 
2. 
i 
3 
3 


: 2s 4 
© Be 


oR WWwohre- 


SI WNANN! SP WNNWD: 
Wee oOpD.- 


ee he 


> PMP: 
- OU OWwwW: 


‘ (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March Ji. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
(r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly est! 


+Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
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(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 





Thous. Book Earns ___ Earns, 1935 Div. Long Term Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 

Par Shares Value 1934 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 702 $5 $5.53 2.55,6 m Hershey Chocolate......... $3 144- 26; ’27-’34 8134- 73% 78 3.8 
. 100 400 112 1.037 1.067, 7 m Hudson & Manhattan...... e 74- 4; 24-34 5Y- 2% 4 pe 

‘4 No 1,545 16 2.107 0.15,3 m Hudson Motor............ t 100- 3; ’27-34 12%-.6% 10 

100 350 ae meee SB Interboro Rapid Transit (r) .. 59- 2; 29-34 19%- 8% 17 ia 
No 703 49 9.38 4.95,6 m Int. Business Machines..... u 255- 52; ’29-’34 184%-149% 179 5.3 
1 No 4,246 55 ne . ° Sevens Tet, Harvester... ccc.sc ces. 0.60 142- 10; ’28-’34 55%- 34% 53 1.1 
8 No 14,584 11 1.14 0.64, 6 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.80 73- 4; ’28-34 293%%- 22% 29 2.7 
1S No 6400 39 0.32 Ore om. ih Tob TS. weno. 5 35a = 149- 3; ’29-34 12%- 5% 12 aha 
¥ No 750 34 0.22 0.71,6 m Johns-Manville ........... 0.50 243- 10; ’29-'34 6734- 38% 66 0.8 
of No 1,110 15 1.07* 0.06,6 m _ Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 91- 3; ’26-34 18%- 10% 12 4.1 
36 No 10,769 29 a Kennecott Copper.......... 0.60 105- 5; ’29-’34 24 - 13% 23 2.6 
a 10 5,518 17 ee ae ——S | aa 1 92- 6; ’26-’34 2634- 1934 26 3.8 
No 1,831 26 2.32 1.30,6 m Kroger Grocery........... 1.60a 132- 10; ’28-’34 32%- 22% 31 5.1 
25 2,277 38 ee he ies Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 34; ’24-’34 122 - 933% 117 4.3 
No 1,464 49 4.503 cS ag ae a 2 96- 8; ’29-’34 441%- 31% 41 49 
25 522 42 2.07 1.10,6 m  Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 87- 16; ’29-’34 415%- 33 40 5.0 
10 1,872 18 Bee) si Saxe os Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.20 32- 8; ’29-'34 5 - 18% 25 48 
3.6 No 300 58 6.20 3.46,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate ..... 4 104- 28; ’28-’34 123 - 90% 118 3.4 
5.5 No 627 62 0.03 O4B7.6m Mack Truck...:.......... | 115- 10; ’28-’34 28%- 18% 22 45 
5.0 No 1,502 41 2.02 1.95» jo ee ee 2 256- 17; ’29-34 50 - 30% 46 44 
Z 10 1,858 30 0.45 0.27,6 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.15 45- 4; ’26-34 13%- 9% 11 1.3 
100 828 25 21.48+  12.767,6m Missouri Pacific (r)....... . 101- 1; 29-34 : a 2 sane 
x No 4,517 25 0.18 1.72 Montgomery Ward........ 157- 4; ’28-’34 3634- 21% 34 a 
39 No 2,730 14 0.617" 0.367,6 m Nash Motors.............. 1 119- 8; ’26-’33 19%4- 11 15 6.6 
1] 10 6,289 15 1.57 0.53,6m National Biscuit ........... 1.60 237- 20; ’28-’34* 33%4- 22% 28 5.7 
; No 1,628 20 0.89 0.43,6 m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; ’26-’34 18%4- 13% 17 29 
" No 6,263 11 0.94 0.49,6m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 87- 10; ’29-34 1714- 12% 15 8.0 
me No 2,022 17 5.51 1.42,6m _ National Distillers Products 2 125- 13; ’28-’34* 29%4- 23% 27 7.4 
al No 5,456 21 0.85 0.828 Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 72- 6; 26-34 14%- 4% 10 8.0 
3.3 25 2,157 50 2.81 3.04,6 m National Steel ............ 1.50a 77- 13; ’29-34 64%4- 40% 67 2.2 
oe No 5,041 141 a5ar - O837,6m New York Central....:.... *i 257- 8; 29-34,  253%- 12% 24 ake 
sas 100 »=©1,571 = 103 6.42¢ 2.48},6m WN. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 133- 6; ’29-34 8Y44- 2% 7 ae 
: No 8,603 27 1.04 1.132 North American........... 187- 10; ’26-’34 244%- 9 19 5.3 
70 25 6,261 29 1.53 0.75,6 m _ Pacific Gas & Electric...... 1.50 99- 12; ’27-'34 283%4- 13% 27 5.5 
73 No 15,000 3 0.497 0.02,6 m Packard Motors........... wa 33- 2; ’29-34 SR- 3% 5 wad 
3.3 50 13,168 89 1.43 0.74,6 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 110- 6; ’29-’34 29%4- 17% 27 3.7 
No 5,503 31 EE st see Public Service of N. J..... 2.40 138- 28; ’27-’34 45 - 20% 42 5.7 
_ No 3,820 67 0.77 0.07, 6 m Pullman Incorporated...... 3 99- 3; ’27-’34 52%- 34 42 aa 
a No 13,131 Nil 0.107 0.047, 6 m Radio Corporation......... - 115- 3; ’29-’34 7%- 4 7 — 
74 1 1,291 Nil 0.0174 0.394 Remington Rand Inc....... si 58- 1; ’27-’34 11%- 7 10 ee 
o 10 9,000 15 225 => aeweae Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; ’29-’34 55 - 43% 55 55 
21 No 4,795 39 2.35 3.13” Sears, Roebuck ........... 0.75 198- 10; ’27-’34 59%- 31 57 1.3 
3.2 5b Sin |UD RIE Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.60 21- 5; ’31'34 1534- 11 12 5.0 
nA No 746 8=32 me.) . espe South Porto Rico Sugar.... 2 49- 4; ’27-'34 2834- 20 24 8.3 
40 25 3,184 25 Beet od Gas ar Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 10; ’27-'34 20%- 10% 20 7.5 
42 100 3,772 193 0.11 0.887, 6 m Southern Pacific .......... .. 158- 6; ’29-’34 21%4- 12% 20 a 
a 100 §=1,298 §=6163 4,467 3.127, 6 m Southern Railway ......... - 165- 2; ’28-’34 164- 5% 9 ici 
31 No 12,645 4 1.06 0.44,6 m Standard Brands.......... 1 89- 8; ’26-’34 19%- 13% 15 6.6 
oe No 2,162 56 ee =) - Saas Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 3; ’29-’34 9%- 1% 8 Pe. 
29 No 13,103 43 1.41 0.81,6 m Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; ’26-’34 38%- 27% 33 3.0 
11 25 25,856 44 ee Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 85- 19; ’29-34 50%- 35% 46 2.7 
45 10 »=1,751 17 4.79 1.46,3 m Sterling Products.......... 3.80 67- 46; ’33-’34 67%- 58% 65 5.8 
Ne 5 - 1247 9 0.46 0.82,6 m Stewart-Warner .......... vs 77- 2; ’29-34 13%- 6% 12 ite 
25 9,350 35 ae. - : St eewhe Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; ’26-'34 23%4- 16% 20 5.0 
No 3,840 15 1.81 0.90,6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85- 12; ’26-’34 3634- 2834 35 5.7 
Boy No 2,412 17 1.45 1.88,6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1.25a 139- 8; ’29-’34 51%- 28% 49 25 
Pe No 23,622 6 ee co eee 0.30 67- 2; ’29-34 - 4% 8 3.7 
94 No 666 29 3.62 2.06,6 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 182- 7; ’28-'34 6914- 53% 66 3.0 
31 No 9,001 25 2.28 1.19,6 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.60 140- 16; ’29-’34 65%- 44 64 25 
25 4,386 28 0.66 0.67, 6 m Union Oil of California.... 1 58- 8; ’28-'34 20%- 1434 19 53 
3.4 100 2,223 199 6.63 0.68,6 m Union Pacific ............ 6 298- 27; ’29-’34 111%4- 824% 98 6.1 
vee 5 2,087 7 0.017,4 m  0.04,3m United Aircraft............ - 162- 7; ’29-’34* 19%- 9% 19 pre 
No 14530 32 0.17 0.04,6 m United Corporation........ - 76- 2; ’29-’34 6%- 1% 6 eo 
No 2,925 55 4.15 Da O-in Use Ss oes ckacss 3 159- 10; ’26-’34 923%4- 65 67 45 
wit No 23,252 11 1.19 1,128 United Gas Improvement... 1 60- 9; ’29-'34 18%- 9% 15 6.6 
1.9 No 391 33 4.04 0.70,6 m U.S. Industrial Alcohol.... 2 244- 13; ’28-'34 467%- 35% 42 48 
53 No 397 9 SEG -159%. 6m U. S. Leather............. 0 51- 1; ’28-’34 8%- 3% 7 ee: 
43 20 600 36 0.30 0.25,6m U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 6; ’28-34 22 - 14% 20 y A 
59 No 837 20 0.55 0.244,6m U.S. Realty & Improve.... .. 120- 2; ’29-’34 ' fee 6 hes 
3.1 No 1,464 10 3.157 ee ee ee rere a3 65- 1; ’29-34 17%- 9% 14 an 
55 50 529 78 8.35 3.22,5 m U.S. Smelting, R.& M.... 6a 141- 10; ’32-’34 1241%4- 95 101 5.9 
7.0 100 =8,703 =173 5.397 eee SS SU eee age 262- 21; ’29-’34 46%4- 27% 44 le 
re 100 «1,045 195 2.15 1.82,6m Western Union............ iu 272- 12; ’28-'34 513%- 20% 46 eau 
at No 3,172 16 0.21 0.037, 6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 68- 9; ’27-'34 28%- 18 26 2.0 
ris 50 2,582 66 0.047 2.35,6 m Westinghouse Electric ..... 0.50 293- 16; ’28-’34 67%4- 32% 64 0.7 
7 10 9,750 18 me” to ee eetes Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-’34 65%4- 51 62 38 
Pa Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
asti- (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 


mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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GENERAL 


Sa 29th Consecutive 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


August 13, 1935. 

Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share upon the preferred 
stock of the company, payable October 1, 1935, 
to all preferred stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 14, 1935. Checks 
will be mailed. Transfer books will not be 
closed. This is the 29th consecutive dividend 
on General Mills Preferred. 


(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 

















Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 30¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation payable September 
16, 1935 to holders of such stock of 
record at the close of business August 
31, 1935. 





Dividend No. 24 
on Preference Stock 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending August 31, 1935, has been de- 
clared on the $3 Preference Stock, 
Series A, of Atlas Corporation, pay- 
able September 3, 1935 to holders of 
such stock of record at the close of 
business August 20, 1935. 

Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 


August 9, 1935. 























The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
August 14, 1935. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (1%%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable October 1, 1935 to stockholders 
of record September 16, 1935. 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware, August 19, 1935 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a divi- 
dend for the quarter, of ninety cents (90c) a share and 
an extra dividend of thirty-five cents (35c) a share on 
the outstanding $20 par value common stock of this 
Company, payable September 14, 1935, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on August 28, 1935; 
also dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding deben- 
ture stock of this Company, payable on October 25, 1935, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 19385. 


W. F. RASKOR, Secretary. 
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High-Yield 
speculative 


Bonds 


RICHARD S. WALLACE 


of recent articles, the compara- 

tively low rates of interest re- 
turn which are available on truly 
sound investments under present- 
day conditions. For the man who is 
willing to take a considerably higher 
degree of speculative risk, however, 
there are still plenty of securities 


W: have mentioned, in a number 


Stock capitalization is rather small 
following these bonds. 

The company’s earning record has 
been unsatisfactory since 1927 and 
there have been deficits for the past 
seven years. In 1934 the loss was 
reduced moderately to about $850,000 
after interest charges, compared with 
a deficit of over $1,000,000 in the 
preceding year. 

Childs Company 

Childs Company is one of the 
largest systems in the country oper- 
ating a chain of restaurants and has 
approximately one hundred units, 
half of which operate in and around 
New York City. There are about 
$3,000,000 of real estate mortgages 
and thereafter the company’s only 
funded debt consists of a little over 
$5,000,000 of five-per-cent. deben- 
tures, which are due in 1943. These 
bonds, redeemable at 102; are a 
direct obligation of the company. 

Earnings have declined in the past 
few years but there was a tendency 
toward recovery in 1934 with a net 
loss of only about $35,000 after in- 
terest payments. 

Cuba Railroad 

Cuba Railroad Company owns 
about eight hundred miles of system 
in the eastern portion of Cuba. It is 








STATISTICS ON THE SPECULATIVE BOND LIST 


Company Rate 
Certain-Teed 5SY4 
Childs Co. 

Cuba RR. 

fot. Pelok Tel... <. 
Utilities P. & Lt... 
Warner Bros. 


1948 
1943 
1952 
1952 
1959 
1939 


+Deficit 


Mat. 


Times Int. Earned Cur. Cur. 
1933 1934 Prices Yield 


1.027 0.617 84 6.5 
0.54 0.92 63 7.9 
0.20 0.67 42 11.9 
1.02 1.16 69 6.4 
1.00 1.02 57 8.8 
0.137 0.50 76 7.9 











which are selling low enough to yield 
a decidedly attractive interest return. 

It is important to realize, of course, 
that if there were not still some ques- 
tion as to the inherent quality or 
strength of the companies involved, 
these bonds would not be available 
at their current high yields. If gen- 
eral business continues to improve, 
however, the majority of such com- 
panies should be able to improve their 
positions. 

Certain-Teed Products 

Certain-Teed Products Corpora- 
tion is one of the smaller companies 
engaged in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of asphalt roofing material, 
shingles, felt, wall boards, plaster, 
paints and other building materials. 
The only bond issue outstanding is 
a little less than $10,000,000 of 
twenty-year, sinking-fund, five-and- 
one-half per cent. debentures. These 
are redeemable at around 105 and 
are a direct obligation of the company 
though not secured by a mortgage. 


controlled indirectly by the Cuba 
Company, is one of the three im- 
portant railroads on the island and is 
the largest sugar carrier of the three. 
Out of a total funded debt of around 
$25,000,000, the company has out- 
standing a little less than $15,000,000 
of first-mortgage, five-per-cent. bonds 
of 1952. 

Because of depressed sugar prices 
and general political unrest in Cuba, 
the company’s earnings have been 
unsatisfactory. The first deficit in 
many years came only in 1933, how- 
ever, with a loss of nearly $1,000,000. 
But this was reduced to a deficit of 
only about $400,000 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1934. 

International Telephone 

International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corporation is the best known 
and largest company in the commun- 
ications field outside of the United 
States. It operates telegraph and 
telephone properties as well as cable 
and radio systems in a great number 
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of countries throughout the world 
and also controls Postal Telegraph 
and Cable Company in this country. 

There is a total funded debt of 
about $120,000,000 for the parent 
company and $70,000,000 for asso- 
ciated companies. Out of this amount 
there are about $35,000,000 outstand- 
ing of the twenty-five-year, four-and- 
one-half per cent. gold debentures of 
1952. These are not redeemable un- 
til 1947, and then at a price of 100. 

Net income dropped in 1932 to a 
deficit of nearly $4,000,000 but in 
1933 there was a profit of nearly 
$700,000 and this was further in- 
creased to around $2,000,000 last 
year. The company has been em- 
barrassed by widespread economic, 
political and currency difficulties 
throughout the world and the im- 
mediate future for some of its sub- 
sidiaries is not: particularly reassur- 
ing. The market appears to have dis- 
counted a good portion of these dif- 
ficulties, however. 

Utilities Power & Light 

Utilities Power & Light Corpora- 
tion is a public utility holding com- 
pany. Its properties are fairly wide- 
spread throughout many states and in 
several Canadian provinces. Total 
funded debt is well over $200,000,- 
000, of which about $36,000,000 is in 
thirty-year, five-per-cent. debentures 
of 1959. These are not secured by 
mortgage but are a direct obligation 
of the company and are redeemable 
at 104. 

Net income was $456,685 in 1934, 
after allowing for full bond interest 
—or approximately equal to the 1933 
results. The company should be able 
to turn in a good performance if it is 
not further restrained by political de- 
terrents. 

Warner Brothers 

Warner Brothers Pictures is one 
of the important companies in the 
domestic motion picture industry. It 
had a spectacular period of pros- 
perity during the advent of sound 
pictures, but it has subsided rather 
sharply in recent years. Out of a 
total funded debt of nearly $90,000,- 
000, the company has about $34,000,- 
000 in six-per-cent. convertible de- 
benture bonds which mature Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. These are redeemable 
at around 102 and there is also a 
conversion privilege but the latter 
does not give any great promise of 
value before maturity of the bonds. 

The company has shown fairly 
large deficits for the past few years 
but they have been declining. For 
the fiscal year ended August 25, 1934 
there was a loss of $2,500,000 after 
fixed charges compared with a deficit 
of over $6,200,000 in the previous 
iscal year. Results for the current 


year are not likely to be as good as 
in 1934, 








CRUISE TO CALIFORNIA 


© Keioeed Clin 


VIA HAVANA AND THE PANAMA CANAL 
RETURN BY TRAIN $240 FIRST CLASS 





Go by train to New York.Then sail on a big Round the World President Liner to 
California. And come home again by rail. The complete trip is included in the 
fare ... and President Liners have all outside staterooms, outdoor swimming 
pools ... everything for comfort and for fun. See your own Travel Agent, or 
write Dollar Steamship Lines, 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago or 311 California St., San Francisco. Offices in other principal cities. 


ROUND THE WORLD $854 FIRST CLASS 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 























serves 1,659 cities and towns of twenty states ... combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,644,345...installed 
generating capacity 1,582,479 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 





























BUSINESS, FINANCE, BUSINESS OF LIFE 


24 issues of money-making ideas 


FORBES... 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please enter my subscription to FORBES 
for one year and send me a bill for $5.00 
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GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


on that business trip 


to California 
take your wife along 


@ Go Great Northern to the Pa- 
cific Coast—to Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland and California. 
It is a delightful trip on the com- 
pletely air-conditioned Empire 
Builder. No surcharge for 
Pullman berths, compartments 
or drawing rooms. Excellent 
dining car meals as low as 50c. 


Pacific Northwest 
wonderful in Fall 


Combine pleasure with business. 
If you can spare a few days stop 
off at 3 great dam projects — 
Ft. Peck, Grand Coulee, Bonne- 
ville. See the evergreen northern 
mountain ranges splashed with 
autumn colors. Take your wife 
along. She will enjoy the trip. 


San Diego Exposition 


Take in the San Diego Exposi- 
tion as part of your trip. It’s open 
through November. Low summer 
fares on sale until November 10. 
See your local railway ticket agent or 
write A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic 


Manager, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


lem 
Ride the completely air-conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 
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News of the 
Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


“More Talk Than Anything Else” 


“T think there is more talk than 
anything else in the idea that business 
has to be bad in a presidential cam- 
paign year,” said William S. Knud- 
sen, General Motors’ executive vice 
president, recently. 

As usual, Mr. Knudsen is right. 
Compared with the years immediately 
preceding, freight car loadings gained 
in 1904, fell in 1908, increased in 
1912, 1916 and 1920, declined in 
1924 and were nearly equal in 1927 
and 1928. That they were less in 
1932 than in 1931 can scarcely be 
blamed on the presidential campaign. 

Various other indices of business 
activity also will bear out the conclu- 
sion that the swing of basic economic 
forces has much more to do with the 
state of business in the year of a na- 
tional campaign than does the influ- 
ence of the campaign itseli—and the 
trend is upward for the automobile 
industry as we approach 1936. 


Records Still Being Broken 


Every month recently, some auto- 
mobile company or other has passed 
its production mark for the full year 
of 1934. As car sales continue to be 
relatively good despite seasonal de- 
clines, these records still come 
through. 

Chrysler deliveries up to August 
3 of this year were in excess of the 
number reported for the entire year 
of 1934; Graham passed its 1934 to- 
tal on August 12, when 15,845 units 
had been shipped; Nash shipped 28,- 
815 units in the first seven months of 
1935 as compared with a total of 28,- 
665 for all of 1934. Packard, which 
long since passed its 1934 mark, built 
its 25,000th “120” model in August. 
Other makes which already have sold 
in greater numbers this year than for 
the whole of 1934 include Dodge, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Ford, De Soto 
and La Salle. 


What's Ahead in Design? 


One or two important new-model 
announcements are to be expected be- 


fore the end of September, but a vast 
majority of the 1936 cars will make 
their appearance very close to New 
York automobile show time—Novem- 
ber 2. 

A tendency to make gear shifting 
more nearly automatic, wider use of 
steel tops, a further trend toward hy- 
draulic brakes, greater roominess, in- 
creased performance and important 
changes in body lines by a few mak- 
ers with relatively small modifications 
in appearance by a majority are 
among the trends which are likely to 
be seen. 


American Interest in London Show 


British—and perhaps French— 
motorists may get a look at some of 
the 1936 models of American cars 
this Fall a few days before they make 
their appearance in the United States. 

This unusual possibility exists be- 
cause the New York automobile show 
(scheduled for November 2 this year 
instead of in January as heretofore) 
will follow the London show (which 
opens October 17) by only a week or 
two. The dates are so close, in other 
words, that American makers may be 
loath to show only 1935 models at 
London. 

The Paris exhibit begins October 2 
and some new American models 
might be there—although a number 
of important American makes have 
not been represented at the Paris ex- 
hibit in recent years. French tariff 
is so high that the market is almost 
closed to American cars. 


Labor Groups Reorganize 


The American Federation of Labor 
is forming the United Automobile 
Workers, a new organization which 
is designed to embrace all workers of 
the automobile and parts industry 
who are members of the various fed- 
eral labor unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of 'L. 

This group will operate indepen- 
dently, the A. F. of L. having refused 
to join hands with other labor leaders 
who have been attempting to “co- 
ordinate” all labor groups in the au- 
tomobile industry. Some independent 
union leaders and the officers of plant 
bargaining agencies elected under the 
late Automobile Labor Board auspices 
were prominent in the “co-ordina- 
tion” attempt. That it will not succeed 
is indicated, not only by refusal of 
the A. F. of L. co-operation, but also 
by the fact that some of the more 
powerful independent union leaders 
appear not to favor it. 

Present indications are for con- 
tinued labor peace in the automobile 
field, with current friction at least as 
great between the various labor 
groups as between any employer-em- 
ployee groups. 
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Early industrial and residential air conditioning 
installations proved that the use of rustable 
metals in the vital parts of this equipment 
was false economy. Repairs and replacements 
were expensive. Shutdowns were incon- 
venient and costly. 9 Today, the trend is 
definitely toward economy achieved through 
durability and efficiency. The high corrosion 
resistance of Copper and its alloys makes 
these metals ideal for intake ducts and louvers, 


spray chambers and nozzles, cooling 


in a new 
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stand up under the vibration of compressors 
and the pounding cf rolling stock in railroad 
air conditioning systems. J Anaconda products 
—Red Brass Pipe, Copper Tubes and Sheets, 
and Everdur Metal have earned their place 
in the air conditioning field by providing 
unsurpassed durability under unusually severe 
corrosive conditions. Anaconda engineers 
at all times stand ready to offer their 
fullest cooperation in the solution of problems 


pertaining to the use of metals 


towers, condensers, etc. Copper tubes ANaGONDA in the air conditioning industry. 
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